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“Want to bet another Seven-Up ?” 
Youll feel like fun with this quick, refreshing lift! 


When you're out for a good time, here’s how to have a better time: have 7-Up! Not just because 
it tastes so fresh. But because it helps you feel so fresh. (Each bottle brings you new energy in 
only 2 to 6 minutes!) Why don’t you have 7-Up? And why not start right now? It’s always 7-Up time. 




















what Connes 


alter 
the wheel ? 


ford motor company’s 


educated guess 











Frankly, there is no practical substitute 
for the wheel today. But at Ford Motor 
Company, our scientists and engineers 
refuse to give “ne” for an answer. They 
are tackling, among others, the problem 
of wheelless vehicles for tomorrow. 


Is “tomorrow” really far off? Not according 
to the men at Ford. Already they've devel- 
oped the Levacar as one possibility. It 
replaces the wheel with /evapads, per- 
forated discs which emit powerful air jets 
to support the vehicle. Air suspension—if 
you will—of an advanced degree. Imagine 
traveling swiftly, safely at up to 500 mph, 
riding on a tissue-thin film of air. Guided 
unerringly by a system of rails. Propelled 
by powerful turboprops. This is the 
Levacar,. 


Meanwhile we've still got the wheel. And 
the job of building better cars for today. 
So we hope you won't mind riding on 
wheels just a little longer while we con- 
centrate on both tasks. 


Gord 


MOTOR COMPANY 
The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


PRODUCTS FOR THE AMERICAN ROAD « THE FARM » 
INDUSTRY * AND THE AGE OF SPACE 


CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE - BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Interesting work—if you can get it. To land a job as 
an X-Ray Technician, you need training. The kind of 
training you get through the Army Graduate Specialist 
Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program 4ets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist 


You can select from 107 different courses. X-Ray Pro- 
cedures is one possibility. There's also Ordnance Elec- 
tronics, Infantry Radio Maintenance, Data Processing, 


GRADUATE 


CME es 


. SO ec ¢ 


Motor & Generator Repair, Field Artillery Radar Oper- 
ations—to name a few. Your Army recruiter can give you 
a detailed description of any specific Graduate Spe- 
cialist course. 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 


If you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 
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“Aunt Nan, 
I’m going to the library... 


“T thought I’d call and ask if you’d like me to pick up a 
book for you.” 


How to be a favorite niece, in one easy lesson. It didn’t 
take Alice long to make that telephone call but her busy 
aunt greatly appreciated it. 


Your family will appreciate it, too—whenever you can 
help them out in this way. You'll find a public telephone 
handy almost anywhere. Makes it so easy to check in at 
home and keep in touch with friends. Makes it so easy for 
a girl on the go to get things accomplished! 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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“BIO-CLEAR, YOU'RE WONDERFUL! He didn’t pay any attention to me 
last year. Then yesterday we bumped into each other on the street—and he must 
have noticed the change in me. My skin looks so much clearer. I guess you could 


really call it a good complexion! And what that’s done to my self-confidence... well!” 

Ayer Helena Rubinstein’s Bio-Clear,™ the drug discovery with an exclusive organic 
sulphide, really works—gives fast help for acne breakouts! Bio-Clear Medicated 
Cream gently peels away dead skin, dries up excess oils and shrinks away 

(A (ACUE € pimples fast! And Bio-Clear’s antiseptic action inhibits the growth of 
blemish-causing bacteria, helps prevent the spread of infection—helps 
prevent new breakouts from forming! Skin-toned, greaseless, nobody 
i 0 0 | (including Aim) knows you're wearing it! Get Bio-Clear today. Soon 

you, too, will be saying “Bio-Clear, you're wonderful!” 1.00 and 
1.75, no cosmetic tax. At department and drug stores. 


KO ea)|)| PS. Watch UPDATE, the first TV show for thinking teens, 
every Saturday, |2 Noon E.S.T., on your local NBC-TV station. 


‘ ~ : é | , 
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New! Bio-Clear drug discovery gives fast help tor acne breakouts 
New! Bio-Clear is different, has an exelusive organic sulphide 


“BIO-CLEAR @| Helene Nhinsllin 


tassiess Sho totes Avtsesne Helena Rubinstein’ 
be a: Be bs we © 1961, Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 2B0A6) 








ON THE 


The Trouble with Thinking 


“I heard tell the other day of a 
clergyman who left word with his sec- 
retary that he was busy thinking and 
couldn’t be disturbed. Several parish- 
ioners who came to call were offended 
when rebuffed by such a ‘flimsy’ excuse. 

“This shows the low estate that think- 
ing has come to in this day and age. 
The assumption seems to be that a man 
who is not physically doing something 
is obviously not busy, and that the 
working of the mind alone is idleness— 
or worse yet, some clandestine form of 
mischief. . . . 

“The chief trouble with thinking is 
that it is hard work.” 

—John K. Sherman in Valley Times 
Today (Calif.) 


Nehru and Berlin 

“India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru made it clear today that he felt 
East Germany had a legal right to close 
the border between East and West Ber- 
lin. . . . Mr. Nehru [said] the Western 
powers obtained access to West Berlin 
in 1945 not as a right but as a conces- 
sion from the Soviet Union. . . . The 
Prime Minister reiterated . . . that the 
big powers should negotiate peacefully 
on Germany rather than ‘move about 
troops’ and make military preparations.” 

—News item in The New York Times 


“{Nehru’s] statement is most unfor- 
tunate, ill-timed, and does not properly 
interpret the legalities of the sittfation. 
The idea that we are in Berlin by con- 
sent of the Russians will be a novel idea 
to those who fought in World War II.” 

—Senator Joseph H. Clark 
(Dem., Pa.) 


“I am disappointed in his [Nehru’s] 
statement. He, as much as any one | 
know, has talked about the rights of 
people to work out their own destiny.” 


—Rep. Walter H. Judd, (Rep., Minn.) 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 

Tranquil scene along Korea’s Han 
River and smiling Korean faces 
would seem in keeping with mean- 
ing of Korea’s name—Land of the 
Morning Calm. But recent events 
have brought “New Troubles for 
Democracy in Korea.” The story is 
on p. 10. (Cover photos from 
Monkmeyer and United Nations. ) 











Comment’ 


WORLD'S NEWS 


FRONTS 


“The truth is that the citizens of the 
newly emerging nations have not the 
slightest interest in the principle of the 
freedom of man unless the man happens 
to be himself or, just possibly, the man 
next door. And if this comes as a dis- 
illusionment, America has only itself to 
blame for its false romanticism . . .” 

—Marguerite Higgins in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“Nehru’s refusal to acknowledge the 
right of the Allies to access was a blow 
to the free world, but it should not have 
been unexpected. [U. S.] economic aid 
is not given to India in order to get 
quid for quo, but to keep the largest 
Asian population outside China in a 
position to hold on to its democracy. 

“True, if Nehru had used the same 
logic about [Red] China’s border con- 
quests and claims [to Indian land in 
1959] as he invoked on access to Ber- 
lin, the Chinese case would have 
seemed better than it was. . . . The 
thing to remember is that neutralist 
leaders usually take their positions from 
motives of their own nationalist inter- 
ests, and not from any high moral de- 
tachment above the battle of the war- 
ring world camps.” 

—Max Lerner in the New York Post 


Nuclear Testing 

“The most recent of [Russia’s] im- 
portant political acts, the resumption 
of atomic experiments, is a proof as 
notorious as that inevitably associated 
with Hitler's formula . . . of engender- 
ing fear.” 

—La Nacion, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


“The fact that Khrushchev chose the 


London Daily Mail (Ben Roth Agency) 
“But what about free speech?’ 


7 


eve of the Belgrade Conference of the 
neutrals [see pp. 19-20] as the time for 
his announcement [on resuming nuclear 
tests] indicates that he is determined to 
drown the voice of the uncommitted 
nations at all costs.” ; 
—Bonner Rundschau, Bonn 
West Germany 


“We are of the opinion that unless 
the Soviet Union immediately stops 
hers [tests], it is America’s or for that 
matter any democratic nation’s moral 
duty to pick up its own nuclear pro- 
gram and endeavor to preserve a bal- 
ance of power. It is America’s moral 
duty not only towards her own citizens 
but to the whole of mankind.” 

—Jakarta Daily Mail, Indonesia 


“This nation’s patience and its resort 
to every conceivable device, conference, 
and approach to the Soviet Union for 
peace on earth, have been strained al- 
most to the breaking point by blank 
Russian refusal to cooperate. . . . The 
President had no other course but to do 
as he did [ordering resumption of U. S. 
tests].” 

—Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Herald-Express 


“While Moscow is clearly contemp- 
tuous of world opinion, Washington’s 
regard for it is only a shade less con- 
temptuous. President Kennedy has 
demonstrated that in the last analysis 
the United States is no more willing 
than the Soviet Union to let the ‘third 
force’ of neutralist’ opinion influence 
decisively its policy on any major issue.” 

—Times of India, New Delhi 


“If the U. S. had been the first to re- 
sume nuclear testing, the whole world 
would have been deafened by the 
screams, shrieks, wails, and moans of 
self-righteous indignation from the pro- 
fessed voices of world opinion as- 
sembled at the neutralist conference in 
Belgrade. . . . 

“With the most arrogant brutality, 
the Soviets not merely took the lead 
in resuming nuclear testing (which 
Khrushchev had sworn he would never 
do), they also resumed testing above the 
ground—using the method that does real 
damage by fallout. 

“But among the voices of world opin- 
ion, Nehru hardly audibly mumbled 
his regrets; [Egypt's] Gamal Abdel 
Nasser said this was a bad thing; and 
the rest were ostentatiously silent. . . . 

“These points are unpalatable, but 
they badly need to be underlined be- 
cause of the wrong weight that is given 
to world opinion, so-called, by enor- 
mous numbers of persons in this coun- 
try. . . . The truth is, alas, that naked 
power counts far more in this sad world 
than virtuous intentions.” 

—Joseph Alsop in the 
Washington Post 





NEW YORK LIFE PRESENTS the 47th in a Series of Advertisements to Help Guide Young People to a Better Future 


Should you 
be a Veterinarian ? 


by IVAL A. MERCHANT, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Dean, College of Veterinary Medicine, lowa State University 
as told to Philip Gustafson 





* i 


A love for animals and an interest in their welfare are basic requirements for the prospective veterinarian. 


N THE little Dutch town of Pella, Iowa, 

some years ago, there was a boy who lived 
right next door to a veterinarian. This man 
was the boy’s hero, and the two often rode 
together to treat farm animals. 


Shortly after the boy finished high school, 
a terrible epidemic broke out among horses 
in Iowa. The disease was equine encephalo- 
myelitis, or horse sleeping sickness, and many 
thousands of animals were fatally stricken. 
An effective vaccine had not yet been de- 
veloped, 


During the summer of that year, the boy 
worked on a nearby farm. The horses there 
soon contracted the sickness, but by the 
greatest good fortune and patient care, the 
skilled veterinarian managed to save them 
all. The boy was inspired. Determined to 
help prevent such destructive epidemics in 
the future, he enrolled for a degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine at Iowa State Uni- 
versity where he studied in many of my 
classes. 


That boy was Donald Van Houweling, 
now Assistant Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Today, he has a 
major responsibility for planning, coordinat- 
ing and directing nation-wide control .and 
eradication of animal diseases. His boyhood ~ 
dream—helping to save millions of animal 
lives—has come true. 


I have known any number of boys like 
Don who have been inspired by the example 
of a private veterinarian to go into the pro- 
fession of veterinary medicine. Others have 
told me that they were moved to enter the 
profession by a love of animals, by a desire 
for the independence that private practice 
brings, or by the opportunity for satisfying 
their scientific curiosity through research. 


Broad Opportunities 


Today, few prospective students realize the 
almost limitless opportunities open to the 
qualified veterinarian in the challenging tasks 
of safeguarding public health, building up 
the livestock industry, and conducting re- 
search which extends even into the nuclear 
and space sciences. 


There are now 21,000 veterinarians in the 
United States, but 35,000 will be needed by 
1970 to service the livestock population re- 
quired to feed a predicted 225 million people. 
— hundred veterinarians were graduated 
rom 20 veterinary colleges in the United 
States and Canada last year, but within 10 
years the annual need will be 1,500. 


I would divide the opportunities for pros- 
pective veterinarians into six main cate- 
gories: (1) Government Service, (2) Research, 
(3) Commercial Enterprise, (4) Military Serv- 
ice, (5) Education, (6) Private Practice. 


Government Service: With unstinting-pri- 
vate cooperation, government veterinarians 
have led the fight against livestock diseases. 
And with dramatic results. 


They have eradicated contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, which almost destroyed the 
U. S. cattle industry. They have cut cattle 
losses from Brucellosis (undulant fever in 
humans) by an estimated hundred million 
dollars. They have found a means of control- 
ling hog cholera, which once threatened to 
ruin our swine industry, and current research 
is working toward the eradication of this 
disease. Over the years, government veteri- 
narians have virtually wiped out the dread 
bovine tuberculosis, transmissible to humans, 
which produced so many of the hunch- 
backed people seen in years gone by. 





Animal disease control is all the more im- 
portant because more than 100 animal diseases 
are known to be transmissible to man. 


Through the inspection of livestock and 
poultry coming from other nations, govern- 
ment veterinarians maintain a continuous 
alert against foreign animal disease. Within 
our borders, they protect public health 
by guarding against diseases Fe ny 
through domestic supplies of t, poultry, 
eggs and butter. In such assignments, oppor- 
tunities for a young veterinarian are excel- 
lent in terms of security, achievement and 
salary—starting with $6,435 in a job rating 
of GS-9, 


Research: Great deeds are being performed 
by veterinarians in ever-widening fields of 
research. They are developing serums, vac- 
cines and medicines that every year save new 
millions of human and animal lives. Their 
expert knowledge of animals is bringing them 
more and more into exciting new space and 
nuclear experiments. And many projects are 
in progress which promise great improve- 
ments in stock-raising procedures as well as 
high financial rewards for the investigators. 


Commercial Enterprise: In one field of in- 
dustry after another, new opportunities are 
presenting themselves. Veterinarians are in 
demand with pharmaceutical manufacturers 
in research, production; quality control and 
the sale of biological products. Others work 
with feed companies, some with the big meat 
packing houses. Some operate independently 
as consultants, while others have laboratories 
of their own. 


In company assignments, starting salaries 
around $9,000 are not uncommon, and the 
top is ordinarily about $20,000 to $25,000. 
Earnings of the independents can also be high. 


Military Service: Nearly 800 veterinarians 
have been attracted to the Armed Forces at 
the commissioned officer level. A veterinary 
graduate can start as a first lieutenant and 
rise to the rank of brigadier general. Armed 
forces veterinarians protect military person- 
nel against animal-communicated diseases 
and provide medical care for animals under 
military supervision. Opportunities for travel 
are endless, for these military assignments 
are world-wide. 


Teaching: In veterinary medicine, as in all 
sciences, the teacher is the cornerstone on 
whom progress rests, and there will always 
be a shortage of true teachers. 


Teaching can offer security, cultural ad- 
vantages, a chance to work with young peo- 
ple, and an added opportunity for research. 
At the universities, faculty members in veter- 
inary medicine start at about $6,500. An out- 
standing man can earn about $15,000 when 
he becomes fully established, 


Many veterinarians devote their careers to 
diagnosis and research—developing more 
effective disease control procedures and 
better animal production. 


All over the world, U. S. veterinarians are 
helping to start veterinary schools and labo- 
ratories. Their efforts make an important 
contribution towards helping the newer 
countries in the struggle against totalitarian- 
ism, for the building of animal resources is a 
vital step in the achievement of full prosperity 
and health. 


Private Practice: Private practice continu- 
ously attracts the greatest number of our 
graduate veterinarians. There are any num- 
ber of good reasons. 


First and foremost, the private practitioner 
has the gratification of knowing that he is 
the front line of defense against disastrous 
animal disease. Secondly, he has the satisfac- 
tion of being his own boss, though he some- 
times pays a high price for independence. 
For all too often, he has to make a tough de- 
cision without benefit of consultation—per- 
haps a baffling diagnosis in the middle of the 
night, with animal lives worth thousands 
hanging precariously in the balance. 


The practiging veterinarian is usually ac- 
tive locally—in politics, school board affairs, 
clubs, lodges, or sports. More often than not, 
he becomes one of the most popular figures 
in town. 


Private practice can provide security and 
a comfortable family life. Graduate veteri- 
narians often go in with an established older 
man to get started and, in this case, the salary 
usually ranges from $5,500 to $6,500 plus 
bonus and expense allowances. For the pri- 
vate practitioner, an income of $15,000 or 
more is not uncommon, and may run con- 
siderably highet. One survey showed that 
$12,000 is.about average. 


Requirements for Success 


To be happy and successful in veterinary 
medicine, you should have the following 
characteristics: 


A love for animals and an interest in their 
welfare. Results of a recent survey of 232 
students in Iowa State University showed 
that the desire to work for and with animals 
was a factor influencing 91 per cent of those 
polled. 

Excellent powers of observation. Animal 
patients can’t talk. Therefore, diagnoses 
must be made from observable reactions and 
deviations from the normal health pattern. 


An inquiring and studious mind. A veteri- 
narian’s schooling never ends. New drugs 
and techniques are constantly being devel- 
oped and reported upon in professional 
journals and meetings. 


Good health and physical stamina. Work- 
ing days are long and calls must be made in 
all kinds of weather, at any hour of the day 
or night. 


Strength. Because trained help may not be 
available on country calls, the general prac- 
titioner may have to handle large, struggling 
animals alone. By and large, such physical 
demands discourage women from becoming 
veterinarians, though there are nearly 300 
women in the profession today, mostly in 
smaill-animal practice, research and teaching. 


Education and Training 


Formal education for veterinary medicine is 
similar to that for human medicine, the 
differences being due to the many species of 
animals studied. At least two years of the 
student’s undergraduate study must be given 
to pre-veterinary requirements, which will 
include English, general and organic chem- 
istry, mathematics, physics, biological sci- 
ences, and animal and poultry husbandry. 
The four years of professional study for the 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine degree must 
include anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, 
pathology, bacteriology and immunology, 
parasitology, pharmacology, food hygiene, 


surgery, obstetrics, radiology and clinical 
work, 


After graduation, the student must pass a 
state board examination before he can get a 
license to practice. Applicants for veterinary 
medicine should have good grades in high 
school and in pre-veterinary medicine, partly 
because enrollments are limited and partly 
because veterinary medicine is a very exact- 
ing profession. 


The Future 


Veterinarians, with government and private 
backing, have performed near-miracles in 
eliminating losses from animal diseases and 
parasites, but a great deal remains to be done. 
Census experts tell us that there will be 40 
million more people in the United States by 
1970, and these must be fed on not much 
more cultivable soil than we now have. 
Higher productivity and greater efficiency 
will be needed in livestock production if this 
is to be accomplished. 


At the same time, veterinary medicine will 
have to further reduce losses from disease, 
which now approximate 25 per cent, if suffi- 
cient meat, eggs and milk are to be produced 
to maintain and improve our standard of 
living. Research on these and many other 
fronts must be enlarged to protect our rapidly 
growing populations, advance our space-age 
sciences and help make life more livable on 
all counts. 


For tomorrow’s veterinarian, 
lenge is tremendous, 


the chal- 


Booklets Available on Many Careers 


This article is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women. 
Each is available in booklet form. Additional 
help will be found in ** The Cost of Four Years 
of College.” Use the coupon to indicate book- 
lets- you wish, 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Career Information Service, Box 51 
Madison Square Station, N.Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, the 
booklets | have underlined. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 


Accountant - Advertising 
Engineer 
Atomic Scientist 
Business for Yourself 
Planning - Clergy - Counselor - 
+ Doctor - Electronic Engineer - 
Farmer Food Retailing 
Service Forester 
Hospital Administrator - Law Enforcement 
+ Lawyér - Librarian - Life Insurance - 
Mathematician Medical Technologist 
Mineral industry - Newspaperman - 
* Personnel Work - Pharmacist - Physicist 
Printing Industry Public Relations 
Public Servant - Rehabilitation Services - 
Retailing - Salesman - Scientist - 
Social Worker Teacher 
Manager Veterinarian 
Four Years of College 


Architect - Armed Forces 
Banker 
Chemist - City 


Biologist 


Dentist 

Engineer 

Foreign 
Home Economist 


Nurse 


Secretary 
Traffic 
The Cost of 
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Peter Goodwin, Camera Press-Pix 
South Korean troops in American-style uniforms parade through Seoul with 


new equipment designed to repel possible attack from Communist North. a 


Riots, spearheaded by Korean university students, 
paved way for fall of Rhee government in 1960. 


New Troubles for Democracy: 


“We need a little dictatorship now so we can 


says South Korea’s military junta. 





A* a hot and confusing summer finally simmered to an 
end, the bewildered people of South Korea still weren't 
quite sure who their rulers were. But they knew one thing 
for sure: the elected politicians were out and the generals 
were in. 

One look around the buzzing capital city, of Seoul was 
enough to give even a visiting Eskimo a pretty good idea of 
who was running the country, Gone were the cruising Cad- 
illacs and bulging leather briefcases of the politicians. In 
their place were the rifles and revolvers of the Korean army. 
Green is the color of power in South Korea today: the green 
cotton fatigue uniform and the camouflage-green silk ascot 
of the Korean soldier. 

For the people of South Korea the past four months have 
been a dizzying succession of events—events which affected 
them deeply, but which they were powerless to control. 
Things began to spiral into new shapes last May when the 
South Korean army suddenly seized control of the govern- 
ment and announced that it was sacking the politicians. 

The military coup d’etat stunned not only Koreans, but 
the rest of the world as well. 

Swinging into action during the dark hours of early morn- 
ing, soldiers and marines swarmed through the streets of 
Seoul and seized government buildings. Blocking off the 
intersections and firing into the air to frighten the people, 
the soldiers soon gained control of the whole city. By dawn 
the coup was complete and the government crumpled with- 
out even a show of resistance. 
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American G.|.‘s guard uneasy truce in tense no 
man’s land between North and South Korea. 


Wide World 
As violence flared through South Korean cities in April 1960, army groups 
refused to back Rhee, forced him to resign after 12 years of rule. 


in KOREA 


have democracy tomorrow, ” 


But, ask some, when will tomorrow come? 


Peter Goodwin, Camera Press-Pix 


One squad of paratroopers moved to arrest Premier John 
M. Chang, but the U. S.-educated leader had been tipped 
off somehow and fled quietly into hiding. Other government 
officials hurried away to seek refuge wherever they could, 
as the new military rulers started issuing orders to the peo- 
ple from loud speakers set up at street intersections. 

Martial law was imposed, the National Assembly and 
local legislatures dissolved, and the Cabinet arrested. To 
check any possible opposition, the military junta halted all 
civil air flights, banned political parties, forbade public meet- 
ings, and decreed censorship of newspapers. 

The lightning-quick military coup startled U. S. military 
and civilian personnel in South Korea and left them in an 
embarrassing position. While the revolt was only a few hours 
old, U. S. General Carter Magruder, commander of U. N. 
forces in South Korea, had issued a statement backing 
Premier Chang and condemning the coup. He was vigor- 
ously supported by the acting chief of the American Em- 
bassy in Seoul. The Korean generals ignored the American 
protest and proceeded to solidify their power. 

After two days of hiding, Chang turned in his resignation 
and appealed to the nation to back the new regime. South 
Korean President Posun Yun, a figurehead chief of state who 
plays little role in politics, also tried to resign, but the gen- 
erals persuaded him to stay on to make the takeover seem 
more legal. 

Finding itself supporting a government which no longer 
existed, the U. S. was faced with this dilemma: either back 


Thousands of young Koreans support their 
families on earnings from corner candy “stands.” 


the new regime and hope to influence it along democratic 
lines, or oppose it and assume the risk of throwing Korea 
into even greater chaos. The U. S. finally decided to make 
the best of a bad situation and support the military junta. 
Even so, Americans in Seoul concluded that prospects for 
the future looked dim. They pointed out that dictatorial 
regimes rarely turn over power willingly to democratic gov- 
ernments. They also admitted that it hurt the U. S. to be 
identified too often with military regimes. Some argued that 
by supporting an authoritarian regime, the difference be- 
tween the free world’ and Communists might become 
blurred in the minds of many Asians. Others, however, ar- 
gued that the Korean military regime was bitterly anti-Com- 
munist, and that that was the most important thing. 


As the new regime set itself up in power, the Korean 
army’s Chief of Staff, Lt. Gen. Chang Do Young, was named 
as head of government, But even then it was clear that Gen. 
Chang (no relation to ousted Premier John Chang) was 
merely a “front man” to Maj. Gen. Pak Chung Hi, the real 
leader of the coup [see Newsmaker]. Gen. Chang’s short 
reign lasted just six weeks before Gen. Pak openly emerged 
as South Korea’s new strongman. 

A staunch anti-Communist, Gen, Pak has shown little pa- 
tience for any opposition to his military rule. Shortly after 
gaining power he declared that anyone who opposed him 
was a Communist, and announced strict new penalties for 





Horace Bristol, Black Star 
Rice ficics dominate land of Korea. 


F there's one word that doesn’t fit 

modern Korea, that word is prob- 
ably “calm.” Yet the ancient Korean 
name for this land is Chosen—which 
means “land of the morning calm.” 

For the past 50 years, modern 
Korea, shaken by occupation, war, 
— invasion, has been anything but 
calm. 

Koreans love to recall that their 
history goes back more than 4,000 
years! The first ruler, Tan-gun, unit- 
ed the primitive tribes of Korea into 
ove kingdom. Legend says that he 
ruled for 1,200 years! After Tan-gun, 
Korea was often invaded, and deep- 
iy influenced, by her giant neighbor 
~China. Under Chinese influence 
the Koreans adopted the Buddhist 
religion. on 

At the end of the 19th century, 
the great Asiatic powers—China, 
Japan, and Russia—struggled for 
dominance in Korea, By 1910 Japan 
had won out, and formally annexed 
Korea. The Japanese turned Korea 
into a “rice bowl,” developed her 


farms and industries, and sent most 


of the exports to Japan. 


W HEN Japan was deleated ~by 
the U. S. and its allies in World War 
II, the Allies agreed that the part of 
Korea north of the 38th parallel 
would be occupied by Russian 
troops, and the southern part by 
U, S, troops. This temporary division 
turned into a permanent partition 
line when the Russians set up a 
Communist puppet regime in their 


nr 
Morning’Calm. 


June 25, 1950, North Korean troops 
launched an attack across the 38th 
parallel. The U. N. Security Council 
immediately called for member ‘na- 
tions to help South Korea. President 
Harry Truman ordered U. S. troops 
to repel the invasion. They were 
later joined by soldiers from 15 other 
U. N. nations. 

Within a few months the U. N. 
forces had pushed the North Ko- 
reans back up almost to the border 
of Communist China. The war 
seemed over. But in November 
1950, 200,000 Chinese “volunteers” 
streamed over the border and drove 
U.N. troops back. For five months 
furious fighting raged over the pen- 
insula. Battle lines were finally 
stalemated near the 38th parallel, In 
July, 1951, truce talks began, but not 
until two years later was a truce 
finally signed. 


Fonikaias paid bitterly for the 
three-year conflict. In South Korea 
alone more than 1,000,000 civilians 
were killed, 100,000 children or- 
phaned, 700,000 homes destroyed, 
and nearly half the people made des- 
titute. Americans, who formed 90 
per cent of the Allied forces in Ko- 
rea, lost more than 37,000 lives. 

Now, eight years later, only a fra- 
gile peace hangs over the barbed- 
wire barrier between North and 
South Korea. 

In 1958 the Chinese Reds with- 
drew their troops from North Korea, 
and challenged the U. S. to do the 
same in South Korea so that the two 
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“Communist collaborators.” Some 3,500 
“suspicious characters” were rounded 
up, and any potential opponents ad- 
vised to keep quiet. 

For better or worse, South Korea 
now seems committed to an indefinite 
period of military rule. After 13 years 
of limited democracy, where political 
corruption and intense poverty were 
the order of the day, the South Ko- 
reans seem ready to let the military try 
their hand at cleaning up the nation 
and. setting it on its economic feet. 


ens since it was formed in 1948, 
South Korea has been plagued by eco- 
nomic instability and one-man rule. Al- 
though an elected parliament sat in the 
capital city of Seoul, most Korean af- 
fairs from 1948 to 1960 were firmly in 
the hands of President Syngman Rhee. 
4 patriot who worked for Korean in- 
dependence during the long Japanese 
occupation, Rhee was idclized by many 
of his people. 

But, although personally honest 
Rhee was often accused of surrounding 
himself with corrupt officials who grew 
rich by lining their pockets with mis 
used American aid funds. Also, Rhee 
did little to halt Korea’s spiraling infla- 
tion, or to fight severe unemployment. 

As opposition to Rhee mounted, his 
police corps ruthlessly suppressed civil 
liberties. Rhee’s Liberal party, in order 
to hold on to public office despite 
growing unpopularity, rigged elections. 

The lid finally blew off the Korean 
kettle in March, 1960, when Rhee’s 
candidate for vice-president defeated 
the popular John Chang. Charges of 
ballot-box stuffing and election coercion 
rang through the air. On April 19 vio- 
lent student riots broke out. Rhee’s po- 
lice swung into action, killing 170 peo- 
ple. But resistance to Rhee crystallized. 
When the army failed to support Rhee’s 
efforts to subdue the rioters, Rhee’s 
government toppled. 

In July, 1960, new elections—super- 
vised by U. N. teams—were held 
throughout South Korea. Rhee’s Liberal 
party suffered a resounding defeat to 
John Chang and his Democratic party. 
Chang became the new prémier. The 
legislature made the presidency a 
ceremonial job and awarded it to Scot- 
tish-educated Yun Posun. 

Premier Chang promised a clean-up 
of Korea’s corruption-filled political life 
and new transfusions for the nation’s 
ailing economy. But despite good in- 
tentions, Chang seemed unable to exert 
strong leadership, Corruption and pub- 
lic cynicism grew worse. Then General 
Pak and the army moved in. 

The Pak regime, in power four 
months now, has declared itself pro- 
prosperity, anti-corruption, and anti- 
Communist. But like the Rhee and 
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Chang governments, it is up against 
some hard facts of Korean life: 

> Overpopulation: Squeezed into an 
area the size of Utah, South Korea has 
the population of New York and Texas 
combined. A rocketing birth rate and 
an influx of refugees from Communist 
North Korea has swollen South Korea’s 
population to 25,000,000. Every year 
there are 500,000 more South Koreans 
trying to live off land of which only 22 
per cent is arable. Even farmers suffer 
from hunger, and many leave their 
farms to live in already overcrowded 
cities. Housing is primitive and scarce, 
with many people living in squelor in 
hastily built shacks, Faced with the 
prospect of 5,000,000 more people by 
1970, South Koreans shake their heads 
in dismay. 

> Unemployment: Out of a labor force 
of 10,000,000, appfoximately 25 per 
cent lack steady jobs. Condemned to an 
existence of poverty and misery, they 
are tailor-made objects for propaganda 
from Communist-controlled North 
Korea, which has a manpower shortage. 
> Inflation: The average yearly wage in 
South Korea is $80 per person. A 
medium-rank government official earns 
only $40 a month—barely enough to 
feed his family. During the past two 
years the price of rice (staple of the 
Korean diet) has shot up 60 per cent. 
Steady inflation has compounded misery 
and forced millions into a life of bare 
subsistence. 

> Underdevelopment: Although the 
U. §. has pumped more than $3,000,- 


000,000 into the Korean economy since 
1945, the nation cannot pay its own 
way and is as dependent as ever on 
U. S. aid. During the past four years 
the annual growth rate of the economy 
has failed to keep pace with the grow- 
ing population—meaning fewer goods 
for more people. Part of the trouble 
stems from the fact that the peninsula is 
partitioned [see History Behind the 
Headlines} and the partitioning left 
most_of the nation’s industry and natu- 
ral resources in Communist North 
Korea—although its population is less 
than half that of South Korea. 

> The Army: To defend itself against 
possible aggression from Communist 
North Korea, South Korea spends more 
than one third its annual budget on 
maintaining a 600,000-man army— 
fourth largest in the world. Although 
the bill for much of the army’s hard- 
ware has been picked up by the U. S.— 
at a cost to U. S, taxpayers of about 
$200,000,000 a year—it has still been 
a terrible drain on South Korea’s 
economy. 


Pievsraiaii in their democratic 
efforts, disillusioned in their leaders, 
cynical about the future, many South 
Koreans feel they have been trampled 
by a half century of world history. 

No matter how imaginative the 
plans for improvement, Korean govern- 
ment officials and the Americans who 
are trying to help them with economic 


-aid, come up against one overwhelming 
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problem: that in South Korea too many 
people are trying to share too little. No 
one has found an answer to that prob- 
lem—except the continuance of the 
present system that tears at the pride 
of sensitive Koreans: dependency for 
years to come on aid from the U. S. 

Meanwhile, what about South 
Korea's new military regime? Although 
the leaders of the revolt may be honest 
patriots, the fact remains that they 
ousted a legally elected democratic gov- 
ernment, This raises major problems not 
only for South Korea but for all Asia: 
Can democracy survive unless freely 
elected civilians are given a chance to 
rule? Is military dictatorship the only 
answer to Communist tyranny in some 
regions? And can the U. S. retain its 
image as the leader of freedom in the 
world when it supports such military 
governments? 

Perhaps, say some analysts, democ- 
racy can return to South Korea. The 
military leaders have promised to hold 
general elections in May 1963 after 
they have carried out their reforms. But 
the record of military juntas doing just 
that is not reassuring. The U. S. and 
the free world will be watching Korea 
to see if General Pak will prove him- 
self one of history’s exceptions. 
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TRANGE as it may seem, a man 

once under sentence of death as 
the ringleader of a Communist “cell 
group” in South Korea now heads 
the right-wing military junta ruling 
the nation. 

When the nine-month-old demo- 
cratic government of Premier John 
Chang was toppled last May, the 
brains behind the revolt turned out 
to be those of wily and dynamic 
Maj. Gen, Pak Chung Hi (in tradi- 
tional Korean style the family name 
is written first). 

At first trying to keep out of the 
spotlight, Gen. Pak put up South 
Korean Army Chief of Staff Lt. Gen. 
Chang Do Young as “front man.” 
But Gen, Chang’s days at the top 
were few. By July Gen. Pak emerged 
from behind the scenes to take over 


Pistol Packin’ Pak 


control of the new government openly. 

A man of few words and quiet 
habits, Gen. Pak, 44, has been a 
mystery to most of the thousands of 
Americans in Korea. A devout Bud- 
dhist who scorns social frills and 
party-going, Gen. Pak lives a simple 
and austere life with his wife and 
three children, He spéaks little Eng- 
lish, was never chosen for special 
training tours in the U. S. (like most 
other Korean leaders), and rarely 
appears at diplomatic social affairs. 
But as he worked his way up the 
military ladder over the years, Gen. 
Pak has been an intense student of 
international political affairs. Before 
seizing power, for example, he care- 
fully studied recent military coups 
in Turkey and Pakistan. 

Born into a poor family near the 


city of Taegu, he 
knew poverty as a 
child, After high 
school, he attend- 
ed the military 
academy at Sing- 
yong, Manchuria, 
where his military 
career began. 
Gen. Pak was 
once accused of 
heading a Com- 


Wide World 
Gen. Pak Chung Hi 


munist conspiracy in the South Korean 
army—and narrowly escaped execution 
because of it. Pak defended himself 
by saying he had been the victim of 
youthful enthusiasm, and aided the 
government by revealing the names of 
South Korean Communists. This won 
him a pardon. During the Korean War 
(1950-53), he was a leader in the fight 
against the Communists. 

Now, as head of Korea’s ruling junta, 
Gen. Pak has accepted an invitation 
from President Kennedy to visit the 
U. S. Nov. 14-15. 














How is the new Peace Corps starting 
off? To find out, Senior Scholastic sent 
Assistant Editor Bill Lineberry to Puerto 
Rico, where a Peace Corps training 
camp has been set up, and to Rutgers 
University, where one group of Peace : 
Corps volunteers was prepared recently ‘ Wide World 
for a mission to Colombia, South Amer- President Kennedy bids farewell to first Peace Corps group off for Ghana. 
ica. Here is his firsthand report on the 
training, the trainers, and the trainees. 


Peace Corps: Ready... Set/.: 


With the accent on youth and under 
a banner stamped “Action!” 
@ new American experiment gets under way 


Photo by William Lineberry 
Deep in Puerto Rican ‘‘rain forest’ at Rio Abajo lies Peace Corps training site, 
where volunteers will undergo rigorous program of study and conditioning. 


Director of Training Fred Fuller (left), Co-or- 
dinator Rafael Sancho-Bonet (cfr.), and Rev. 
William S. Coffin, Jr., camp director, make 
final plans for arrival of first 33 trainees. 
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HE road into the hills of Rio Abajo, 

Puerto Rico, was cut out by Spanish 
conquistadors in the 17th century. It 
snakes narrowly upward across the rug- 
ged terrain of this U. S. island territory 
nestled in the Caribbean Sea. 

At certain places sheer cliffs drop 
several hundred feet from the side of 
the road. At other points along the way, 
the rickety dwellings of impoverished 
jibaros (Puerto Rican country people) 
cluster by the roadside, Naked children 
scamper in and out of open doorways. 

The jibaros of Rio Abajo are already 
aware that something special is happen- 
ing near their community. And they 
are proud that the U. S. Peace Corps 
has chosen to locate its most important 
training camp near their homes. 

The Peace Corps—now swinging into 
high gear at Rio Abajo—was first pro- 
posed by John F. Kennedy in his cam- 
paign for the Presidency in 1960. “There 
is not enough money in all America to 
relieve the misery of the underdevel- 
oped world in a giant and endless soup 
kitchen,” Mr. Kennedy said, “but there 
are enough know-how and knowledge- 
able people to help those nations help 
themselves. Therefore, I propose that 
our inadequate efforts in this area be 
supplemented by a ‘Peace Corps’ of 
talented young men and women willing 
and able to serve their country in this 
fashion for, say, two or three years.” 

Although young Americans have been 
volunteering to aid needy peoples over- 
seas through private organizations for 
many years, the Peace Corps is the first 
government-sponsored agency of | its 
kind. 

On March 1, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy issued an executive order estab- 
lishing the Peace Corps on a temporary 
basis (until Congress could act). He 
named R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., a former 
president of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation (and Mr. Kennedy’s brother-in- 
law) as PeaceyGorpsedixector (serving 
without pay). 

On August 25, the U, S. Senate passed 
a bill putting the Peace Corps on a 
permanent footing and allotting $40,- 
000,000 for its budget. 

More than 11,000 Americans have 
filed applications to join the Corps, and 
new applications are coming in at the 
rate of 200 a week. By the end of 1961, 
officials estimate that about 1,000 of 
these applicants will have been found 
qualified to serve abroad. By next June 
30, that figure should be 2,700. 

Volunteers, most of them between 
the ages of 20 and 30, are selected 
through written tests and interviews. 
They must be over 18, and need not 
have a college education. Corpsmen, 
who are not exempt from the draft, will 
be trained from three to six months in 
the U. S. or its possessions, then sent 
to a newly developing country in Asia, 


Africa, or Latin America for two or 
three years, 

In the words of President Kennedy, 
the volunteers will “help teach in the 
schools, construct development projects, 
demonstrate modern methods of sanita- 
tion, and perform a hundred other tasks 
calling for . . . specialized knowledge.” 

On August 29, the first group of 
Peace Corps volunteers embarked on 
their teaching assignments to the young 
African republic of Ghana. Like all 
Peace Corpsmen, they will receive only 
an allotment to allow them to live at 
the same level as the native population 
in their region. Upon separation from 
the Corps, they will receive $75 for 
each month of service. 


Tn training camp I visited in Puerto 
Rico is designed to prepare Peace Corps 


Lineberry 
Fiberglas tents have been set up at Rio 
Abajo to house training camp’s “faculty.” 


volunteers as realistically as possible for 
their tough assignments. 

“They'll have a rough time, a terribly 
rough time,” said Rafael Sancho-Bonet, 
Coordinator of Peace Corps activities in 
Puerto Rico, as we drove along thé 
narrow, winding road to the Rio Abajo 
camp. “But they'll like the place. It 
grows on you. Conditions are primitive, 
but we believe this is a perfect location 
for training. 

“Puerto Rico is am ‘emerging coun- 
try, ” he explained. “Her problems are 
similar to thoS@)jim G6iifitfies where 
Peace Corps volunteers,will serve. And 
volunteers will come in‘@pntact with an- 
other culture and language [Spanish].” 

Mr. Sancho-Bonet, a native of Puerto 
Rico, served many years with the 
Puerto Rican government. Like other 
Peace Corps officials on the island, he 
appeared caught up in the excitement 
and fast pace on his new job. 

“The local people are very enthu- 
siastic,” he told us. “We've had tre- 
mendous help from everybody. The car 


‘we're riding in was lent by the head 


of the Puerto Rican Boy Scout Council. 
This afternoon a businessman lent us 
a jeep. The Puerto Rican government 
donated the site for the camp, and also 
gave us the tents, bedding, mattresses, 
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and the two permanent buildings there.” 

We pulled off the road to let a truck 
marked “U. S. Air Force” pass. “The 
Air Force has been helping get supplies 
up here,” Mr. Sancho-Bonet said. “The 
whole expense of this camp has been 
about $1,000. We think that must be 
some sort of record in low expenses for 
a government project.” 

We took a sharp turn in the road 
where a tiny sign stuck out of the 
ground. “Peace Corps” it read. The Rio 
Abajo training camp, which now spread 
out before us, is set in a hilly, wooded 
area once occupied by an old coffee 
mill and more recently by the central 
station of a 5,300-acre, government- 
maintained forest and public recreation 
area, Close by are rugged, steeply ris- 
ing mountain slopes, dense tropical 
forests, and a natural swimming pool 
of clear, cool, mountain water. 

The rocky. slopes will be used for 
classes in mountain climbing and phys- 
ical conditioning. As for the natural 
pool, every Corpsman coming through 
Rio Abajo will be given a course de- 
signed to make him “drown proof.” By 
the end of his stay, he will be able to 
swim one mile, float indefinitely, and— 
in a grand finale to his training—stay 
afloat after being thrown into the pool 
with hands and legs tied, 

The two permanent buildings at the 
site will be used as administrative and 
medical aid génters.. The only other 
permanent structure—a main dining hall 
and kitchen nearing completion at the 
time of my visit—will double as a class- 
room. Trainees, when they find time, 
will sleep in large 18-man tents. 


S EVEN faculty members were on 
hand at the camp to greet me. They 
had been working feverishly to get the 
site ready for arrival of the first trainees 
on Sept. 1. In a small ravine nearby we 
found the “pride and joy” of several of 
the instructors—an obstacle course. Here 
I found Paul Slawson, an instructor 
from New York, doing what looked like 
really strenuous exercises, indeed. After 
a series of push-ups, set-ups, jumping, 
climbing, and weight-lifting exercises, 
Mr. Slawson paused to explain: 

“These exercises are designed to whip 
a person into good physical condition 
quickly. The ones you saw me doing 
should exhaust a person after about 15 
minutes.” Mr. Slawson panted: “As you 
can see, I’m pretty exhausted now my- 
self, But, you know, most people are 
surprised at the amount of physical 
hardship they can endure. This. can be 
psychologically important in the train- 
ing’ of a Peace Corpsman—preparing 
him physically and sc apiislenioally for 
any emergency he may meet.” 

Mr. Slawson then invited me to try 
out the “aerial obstacle course.” This 
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consists of a series of ropes, wires, and 
nets hung high above the ground. A 
person climbs up at one end and, with- 
out once touching the ground, swings, 
grapples, and pulis himself to the other 
end, about 100 yards away. I decided 
to leave this particular phase of training 
to the first group of volunteers, due to 
arrive within the week. 


‘Tae very energetic director of the 
Rio Abajo training camp is the young 
Rev. William S. Coffin, Jr., on tempo- 
rary leave to the Peace Corps from his 
post as chaplain at Yale University. Mr. 
Coffin, well tanned by the Puerto Rican 
sun and bursting with enthusiasm about 
the Peace Corps project, told me: 

“This camp was planned as a ‘cap- 
stone’ for training. The idea at first was 
that all volunteers—men and women 
both—would come here to round out 
their training just before going to over- 
seas posts, Now we've changed this and 


New York Times 
Road engineers, heading for Tanganyika, 
underwent preliminary training at Texas 
Western College, then at Rio Abajo. 


the camp will serve as a ‘cornerstone’ 
instead. Every volunteer will be sent 
here right at the start. 

“We'll handle 96 volunteers at a 
time. The training cycle will be 26 
days. It’s planned in order to give volun- 
teers a real introduction to what the 
Peace Corps is all about—a stiff, chal- 
lenging, demanding program of condi- 
tioning and study—all designed to in- 
crease their knowledge and stretch their 
intellects. 

“Also, this camp will weed out those 
who would not be effective in overseas 
posts. Basically, our idea is to make 
every volunteer produce to his utmost. 
We want to disclose to them their hid- 
den potentials. Even if they are screened 
out, I hope they'll feel they've spent a 
worthwhile 26 days.” 

The 26-day training schedule at the 
Rio Abajo camp, Mr. Coffin explained, 
is broken down into three basic parts: 
(1) preparatory training, (2) instruc- 
tion in the underlying concepts of Amer- 
ican democracy, and (3) physical con- 
ditioning. 

The most important and time-consum- 
ing part of the training will be the pre- 
paratory phase. Under this, Corpsmen 
will hear lectures on the “emerging na- 
tions” and the problems they face. They 
will also make case studies of Puerto 


Rico, concentrating on this island’s ef- 


farts to raise its economic and cultural 
level. This effort is known as “Operation 
Bootstrap” [watch for a major article 
on “Operation Bootstrap” in a forth- 
coming issue]. 

Finally, the trainees, will be broken 
down into pairs, and will spend five days 
in a rural Puerto Rican community. 
Here they will work and live with 
jibaros, under the supervision of com- 
munity development experts on the 
island—helping to improve sanitation, 
literacy, agricultural methods, living 
conditions, etc. 

“There are around 400 communities 
in Puerto Rico with development pro- 


grams,” Mr. Coffin explained. “Working 


Peace Corps volunteers will work with impoverished jibaro families in Puerto 
Rico during training period. Home above is just one mile from Rio Abajo camp. 
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the volunteers through these communi- 
ties will provide a good test of their 
attitudes and reactions. How do they 
get along with the people? How do they 
‘take’ the conditions they have to work 
in? What’s their attitude? We think 
attitude is the key. 

“This phase of the program will stress 
concrete experience,” he continued. “It’s 
not going to be too academic. Some 
guys know so much and understand so 
little. This program will test under- 
standing as well as knowledge.” 


No volunteers had yet arrived at the 
time of my visit to the Rio Abajo camp, 
though the first group—33 surveyors and 
road builders heading for Tanganyika, 
Africa—was due to arrive within the 
week. To find out more about the train- 
ees, we therefore visited Rutgers Univer- 
sity in New Brunswick, N. J. At Rutgers, 
78 Peace Corps volunteers were prepar- 
ing for rural development work in Co- 
lombia, South America. On Sept. 8, this 
group flew to their mission. 

As I observed them before they left, 
they appeared keyed up and enthusias- 
tic—eager to get into the field and begin 
their task. If enthusiasm is any measure 
of success, the Peace Corps should be 
a ringer. 

“These boys are very responsive and 
wonderful to teach,” Dr. Ralph W. 
Greenlaw, director of training at Rut- 
gers, told me. “The conscientiousness 
and intensity of purpose with which 
they approach their work amazes all of 
us here. They remind our faculty of 
World War II veterans in the serious- 
ness with which they go about their 
work. I'd say that morale is very high.” 

Though serious about their work, the 
group appeared lighthearted and high- 
spirited. There was an air of excite- 
ment, because the training period—a 
long, grueling process of 10 hours of 
work and study a day—was coming to 
an end. Colombia, the destination, was 
on everyone’s lips. 

“I know conditions there will be con- 
siderably different,” John Montoya from 
Orem, Utah, the youngest volunteer 
(19) at Rutgers, said. “The standard of 
living is pretty primitive. But I'd like 
a chance to help these people as much 
as I can. I’m the youngest and least ex- 
perienced here, but I can speak fluent 
Spanish and I hope my language ability 
will overcome the age factor.” 

“This has been a real experience— 
extremely eventful,” Nicky Huestis of 
Taft, Texas, said. “But everybody has 
been anxious from the Moment we ar- 
rived to get on to Colombia. We all 
feel ready, and we're eager to get 
started.” 

One man who contributed greatly to 
the enthusiasm of the Rutgers volun- 

(Continued on page 35) 





AKE 37 teen-agers from 34 countries all around the wor!d and put 
them in American high schools for three months, Let them mix 
with American students, attend classes, drink Cokes, go to dances, and 
Geman Fesncside live with American families. Then bring them all together from the 
Ceylon different schools they've attended and the different communities 
they've lived in—and ask them what they learned from their experi- 
ences in America. 
That’s just what happened last spring when delegates to the 1961 
New York Herald Tribune Forum got together for a final wrap-up ses- 
sion before returning to their own countries. Before an audience of 
- 2,000 (including their American friends and host families), they held 
Jehangir Malik > wide-ranging discussions on everything from American movies to the 
Pakistan |r” Arab-Israeli border dispute. In the diverse views of 37 individual teen- 
agers from various national and cultural backgrounds, one thing stood 
out: their understanding of the world we live in had been enormously 
expanded by their contact with Americans and with one another. 
a. ee Associated with the New York Herald Tribune Forum for many 
Snait Gissis years, Scholastic Magazines enjoy exclusive rights to publish tran- 
lsrael scripts of the Forum’s annual panel discussions. 
As we were preparing this article for press, our editors and staff 
were saddened by the death of Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, director of 
the New York Herald Tribune Forum since 1946. 
Mrs. Waller, who was a well-known foreign cor- 
_ ' respondent before and during World War II, had 
Andreas Eshete Pe accompanied some of the teen-age delegates to 
Ethiopia Europe after the final Forum session in New York. 
Late this summer, while mountain climbing with 
her husband in the French Alps, Mrs, Waller was 
fatally injured by a falling rock. As the guiding 
force behind Forum activities for so many years, 
Mrs. Waller will be sorely missed: But the under- ‘ 
standing and good will her work fostered will Helen Waller 
live on—especially through hundreds of delegates 
who participated in the annual forums. 
Here are excerpts from the final session Mrs. Waller moderated of 
the 1961 forum, held in New York City. 


Tan Wee Kiat 
Singapore 


Sanaa Hassan 
United Arab Rep. 


Foreign Teens Sound Off: 


wv 


From the 1961 New York Herald Tribune Forum 


Ashish Banerjee (India): Before I came here, I had the definite 

impression that all Americans are very rich, and that money is easily 

made in this country. Yet in these past ten weeks, I have often felt I 

was working too hard—much harder than I would back home. I have 

looked around and discovered that my American counterparts work 

* é ~ much more than I do and yet take it in the normal stride. Similarly, 
Denis Favier most American men work harder than an average Indian and can justly 

France , claim the money they make every week. 

Sanaa Hassan (United Arab Republic): When I think of my precon- 
ceived image of America, I wonder how I could possibly have been 
so stupid. Instead of the tall, dreary buildings in which heartless au- 
tomatons live, I found friendly, warm homes which opened their doors 
to us and welcomed us. Instead of corrupt teen-agers who ran wild 
and lynched Negroes, I found teen-agers with high morals. 

Andreas Eshete (Ethiopia): I discovered an atmosphere in America 


Karin Goetsch 
W. Germany 
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that was wholly new to me, an atmosphere in which I can 
say what I think and believe—without having to stop and 
ask myself, “Am I opposing someone?” For me, this free 
atmosphere, and the way my thinking has responded to it, 
has been a great psychological revelation. True freedom is 
something you cannot even imagine without experiencing it. 

Zoe Allen (Britain): However idealistic we may be, I 
think we were impressed by how closely linked education 
and the down-to-earth problems of everyday living are here. 
Another striking aspect of your school life is its informality. 
lhe other day in the middle of a lesson a pupil put his hand 
up and said, “Could you shut the door? It’s cold.” To my 
amazement the teacher obligingly went and shut the door. 
At home you would say, “Please may I close the door?” . . . 
that is, if you dared to interrupt the lesson at all. 

Tan Wee Kiat (Singapore): I came here with the idea 
that I had very little to offer. Our schools in Singapore 
don’t cater to individual needs and differences. The system 
there tends to conformity, producing stereotyped students 
squeezed dry of every drop of originality. As a result, when 
| got here I tried to adapt myself and identify with the 
crowd. I did not realize that bringing out the difference be- 
tween our two cultures would be of more use and interest 
than just getting on well with everybody. A sensitive faculty 
adviser detected this and gave me sound advice . . . to be 
myself! She made me see how much more I could learn 
that way. 

Marcello Felli (Italy): I can’t help but wonder, however, 
if the most important thing is to teach a person the love of 
study. I think the human spirit naturally loves the beautiful. 
just as a person cannot remain unmoved by a summer sun- 
set or a night full of stars, so he loves a picture or a poém or 
a symphony. When one knows what is beautiful, if he is a 
human being, he will love it and try to better himself by 
the knowledge of it. I learned to love the beautiful from 
Plato, Aristotle, Dante, and Shakespeare. These great men 
taught me to love God, to understand how immense He is. 
| don’t think this idea of mine is Utopian. I think that a man 
must aim higher than he can reach. Yet many Americans 
don’t want to study, don’t want to aim higher. 

Sanaa Hassan (United Arab Republic): Excuse me, Mar- 
cello, but your talk about summer sunsets, and nights full 
of stars is much too idealistic and impractical for my liking. 
Che education that Italian and French schools offer is passé. 
It was meant for an aristocrat elite, not for the mass. Two 
thirds of the world today needs education that will serve a 
useful purpose. I have been taught so many academic dates 
and names. If I had been taught history and current affairs 
the way the Americans are, I would be a better citizen today. 

Andreas Eshete (Ethiopia): What we need right now in 
Ethiopia is a basic education to train technicians and admin- 
istrators. Until we get it, our ideal is to live today, and 
still be alive tomorrow. 

Gemunu Fernando (Ceylon): The thing that’s struck me 
most in the U. S. is the patriotism of the people, the pledge 
of allegiance in all classes in the morning, and the national 
flag in every classroom. Nationalism is what we badly need 
in Ceylon. For years we have had an alien educational sys- 
tem taught in an alien language. It resulted in producing 
pseudo-Westerners, who ridicule our native music, fine arts, 
our history, and despise home-made products. They prefer 
Western food to their own, Western mannerisms, Western 
ideologies. A proposal to sing our national anthem at school 
each day was put forward just a few days before I left home 
and was met with ridicule. They found it below their dig- 
nity to sing the nationa] anthem. They sneer at our national 
films, but they relish the base humor of a commonplace 
American movie. 

Sanaa (UAR): But there is another danger. We had Brit- 
ish education in which we learned all about the history of 
the British Empire and not about Egypt. All these books 
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have been taken away from us now, and replaced with an 
extremely nationalistic education in which everything Arab 
is glorified. I find this also wrong. It does not teach us 
patriotism, it teaches us chauvinism and fanaticism. 

Tan (Singapore): I want to say one more thing—about the 
regard for the individual in American education, and your 
education for retarded children. In most countries, mine in- 
cluded, such children are neglected or hidden. 

Sanaa (UAR): Well, frankly, I was dismayed a few days 
ago when a school principal in a small town took me around 
to classes of printing, auto mechanics, driving, wood carv- 
ing, ceramics—alk for the “less gifted.” I asked about classes 
for the “more gifted,” but he didn’t have any! I have since 
found out that many of your schools do have special classes 
for the gifted. But America is one country that can surely 
afford more than they have. And could somebody please 
explain to me why you don’t pay teachers better? It seems 
to me ridiculous that an unskilled laborer in some places 
gets more pay than a qualified teacher. And I think some- 
thing should be done about overly nationalistic textbooks. 
For example, my textbooks in Egypt taught me the Jews 
were wholly responsible for starting the 1948 war with 
the Arabs. 

Snait Gissis (Israel): But, Sanaa, my textbooks taught me 
just the opposite—that it was all the fault of the Arabs. 
Now, talking it over with you, I see it is impossible to say 
that all the fault is on one side. 

Jehangir Malik (Pakistan): I have learned that deep-rooted 
prejudices are often not well founded. I had seen young 
people in our conventional Pakistani society seem to be- 
come misfits and lose, their national identity by aping Amer- 
icans with their flashy clothes, black jackets, and boots. Now 
I have realized that it is wrong to judge America by these 
few misled individuals. 

Denis Favier (France): I have learned a lot of things 
since I have been here: how to shovel snow, who is Yogi 
Berra, how to dance “the slop,” that American girls are at 
least as pretty as French girls. But, to be serious: As Sanaa 
and Snait were saying, it is so easy to teach hate. Look how 
Goebbels taught the Germans to hate before World War II. 
Look how the “hate America” propaganda succeeds in 
many Communist countries. Five years ago I still learned 
that it was Bismarck and the Germans who wanted the 
Franco-Prussian war. Now we know that Napoleon III and 
French leaders also wanted it. Since 1830 we have always 
been taught that Algeria was an integral part of France. 
Now, well... 

Karin Goetsch (West Germany): In Western Germany 
after the war, we made an experiment. The allies revised 
our textbooks and we were supposed to learn only facts, but 
how can anyone ever expect me toa think about the last 
war only as facts when I have to live in Berlin, still occu- 
pied and divided, sixteen years later? How can I possibly 
stand here and say I am German without having to take 
some of the responsibility for what happened under Hitler? 
I was hardly born then, I am disgusted with what I have 
found out happened, but everybody more or less still 
blames me! 

Myrtle Raj (1952 Forum delegate from India): Sitting 
here listening to all of you, I remember back to when I came 
here first in 1952. My “exotic” values far outweighed my 
human values as far as Americans were concerned. Now, 
nine years later, I see a difference in the American attitude— 
so much more acceptance of me as a person. This ac- 
ceptance must have meant also the losing of many illusions 
about the mysterious and languorous East. It’s always like 
that. Our Indian philosophy sees three faces in the Supreme 
Being—the Creator, the Preserver, the Destroyer—all con- 
tained in one. To create and preserve, one has often to 
destroy. In other words, destroy old wrong ideas, if you 
would build your new world. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS... 


Changes for West Germany? 


With more that 90 per cent of all 
eligible voters going to the polls, West 
Germany’s national elections signalled 
major shifts in the country’s political 
future. 


The shifts hinge on the loss by the 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU) of 
its majority in the 494-seat West Ger- 
man Bundestag (parliament). The 
CDU, under the leadership of 85-year- 
old Chancellor (premier) Konrad Ade- 
nauer, had governed West Germany 
for the past 12 years. 

Picking up the parliamentary seats 
lost by the CDU were (1) the Social 
Democratic party (SPD), led by Willy 
Brandt, mayor of West Berlin and 
(2) the Free Democrats, a strong third 
party. The SPD won 190 seats, the 
Free Democrats 66 seats, the CDU and 
an affliliated party won the rest. 

The CDU’s loss of its majority in the 
Bundestag placed the political future 
of Adenauer in doubt. For under the 
West German parliamentary system the 
Chancellor must form a government 
which commands majority support in 
parliament. Without a majority of seats, 


the CDU must form a coalition or al- 
liance with another party or parties to 
form a government. 

As the political dust settled after the 
election, many observers believed sev- 
eral combinations were possible. The 
CDU and Free Democrats could ally to 
form the next West German govern- 
ment. Or all three parties could join in 
a national government. 

As we went to press, Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer rejected proposals that 
an all-party coalition government be 
formed to rule West Germany. 

However, both the Free Democrats 
and the Social Democrats announced 
they would refuse to support Adenauer. 
Instead, they leaned toward Dr. Lud- 
wig Erhard, Minister of Economics in 
Adenauer’s cabinet. Erhard is often 
called one of the chief architects of 
West Germany’s spectacular economic 
rise from a World War II rubble heap 
to a postwar showcase of prosperity. 

Whoever the leaders of West Ger- 
many turn out to be, no major changes 
in the country’s: strongly pro-Western 
stand in world affairs is expected. 
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CAMPAIGN FOES. Leading figures in West German elections were Konrad Ade- 
naver (left) and Willy Brandt. Adenaver’s party lost its parliamentary majority. 





Hammarskjold Killed 


Dag Hammarskjéld, 56, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, died 
in a plane crash near the border be- 
tween Northern Rhodesia and the 
Congo in Africa. Hammarskjéld had 
rushed to the Congo a few days ear- 
lier to discuss a cease-fire between 
U.N. troops and soldiers of the Con- 
go's Katanga province (see news 
story page 21). There are no provi- 
sions in the U.N.’s charter for nam- 
ing a successor to Mr. Hammar- 


skjéld. 











Non-Aligned Line 
Leaders from 25 lands met for a 

“summit” conference of non-aligned 

nations -in Belgrade, capital of Com- 

munist Yugoslavia. 

Flag-decked and _ freshly-scrubbed 
Belgrade became, for a time, the cen- 
ter of the neutral world, or as the neu- 
tralists now prefer to call themselves, 
the non-aligned nations. 

Participants in the conference in- 
cluded Asian leaders from India, Indo- 
nesia, Ceylon, and Cambodia and Afri- 
can leaders from Ethiopia, Ghana, and 


Wide World 
Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard may 
be in line for top post in new government. 





IN WASHINGTON. Indonesia‘s Sukarno (center) and Mali’s Keita 
stand by as President Kennedy greets Sukarno’s daughter. 


Morocco. Participants also included 
such conspicuously non-neutral nations 
as pro-Soviet Cuba and Guinea. Equally 
conspicuous, but by their absence, were 
such African nations as Nigeria and the 
Ivory Coast (considered by some to 
lean toward the West), as well as tra- 
ditionally neutral nations like Sweden 
and Switzerland. 

Almost from the moment President 
Cito of Yugoslavia opened the session, 
leaders of the non-aligned lands were 
up in arms over issues and policies. 

Some, like Tito and President Nkru- 
mah of Ghana held the Western powers 
responsible for current Cold War ten- 
sions between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. Others, like Indian Prime Min- 
ister Nehru and Cyprus President Ma- 
karios tried to restrain some of the at- 
tacks on the Western nations. 

After a week of talk, the non-aligned 
nations issued a declaration in which 
they 
Denounced the “colonialism” and “im- 
perialism” [of the Western powers] (but 
made no mention of Soviet imperialism 
in Eastern Europe, most of which is 
ruled by Communist dictatorships im- 
posed by the Soviets). 

»Praised the efforts of Algerian rebels to 
free-themselves of French rule (but ig- 
nored efforts of Hungarian rebels in 
1956 to free themselves of Communist 
rule). 

POpposed U.S. retention of its naval 
base at Guantanamo in Cuba (but 
avoided mentioning Soviet bases main- 
tained in its East European satellites). 
Called for complete disarmament to 
“save mankind from the scourge of war” 
(but did not condemn the Soviet Union 
for announcing a resumption of nuclear 
tests just as the conference started). 

The neutral leaders urged summit 
talks between President Kennedy and 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev because of 
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the “possibility of war.” Nehru and 
Nkrumah flew to see Khrushchev, while 
President Sukarno of Indonesia and 
President Keita of the new African na- 
tion of Mali flew to see President Ken- 
nedy. 

hrushchev told his visitors he was 
willing to engage in “business-like talks” 
with the U.S., but gave no indication 
that the Soviet Union was willing to 
stop nuclear testing. President Kennedy 
told his guests the U.S. was ready to 
“search for the means to preserve an 
honorable peace.” But, he said, any 
summit meeting must be carefully pre- 
pared at lower diplomatic levels so that 
it would have some chance of success. 


A-Blasts Jar World 


The familiar mushroom cloud, evi- 
dence of an atomic explosion, is again 
casting a shadow over the earth. 


Two days after announcing it would 
resume testing nuclear weapons, the 
Soviet Union expluded an atomic bomb 
high in the atmosphere over Central 
Asia. For the previous three years there 
had been a voluntary ban on tests 
among the U.S., the Soviet Union and 
Britain while their negotiators met at 
Geneva, Switzerland to work out an 
agreement on a permanent nuclear test 
ban. 

After the initial blast, Soviet tests 
came thick and fast, sometimes number- 
ing two a day. Within two weeks after 
the announcement, the Soviets had set 
off 10 nuclear blasts. U.S. monitoring 
stations immediately announced detec- 
tion of each blast. Radioactive fallout 
rose sharply over vast areas of the 
globe. But it was still well below any 
level that would endanger human life, 
U.S. scientists said. 

The U.S. and Britain urged the Soviet 
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IN MOSCOW. Indian Prime Minister Nehru (left), reviews 
special honor guard, with Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 


Union to call a halt to testing *veapons 
producing radioactive fallout. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev ignored the plea. 
As a result, President Kennedy an- 
nounced that the U.S., too, would re- 
sume nuclear testing. “We have no 
other choice,” he said. But the U.S. 
tests, said the President, would be con- 
ducted in the “laboratory and under- 
ground” to prevent dangerous fallout. 


®>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: As radio- 
active debris drifted eastward in a wide 
belt over the northern hemisphere, 
Western observers analyzed the Soviet 
move. Some considered it a blunder. 
Here’s why: 

>The Soviets gained a propaganda edge 
three years ago by initiating a tempo- 
rary ban on nuclear weapons testing. 
The U.S. and Britain followed suit. 
Since then Premier Khrushchev had re- 
peatedly assured the world that his 
country would not resume testing unless 
the West did so first. Now he had 
broken his pledge. 

>The Soviets timed their announcement 
to coincide with the opening of a con- 
ference of neutral nations in Belgrade 
(see story above). Many neutral lead- 
ers, such as India’s Nehru, expressed 
“shock” at the Soviet action. Most neu- 
tral nations are weak militarily and 
would like to see an end to the arms 
race between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. 

Others, however, considered the So- 
viet move a shrewd one. They reasoned 
that the Soviets hoped to terrorize both 
the West and the neutrals and thus win 
major victories in the Cold War without 
firing a shot—except a nuclear shot. 
They also believed Khrushchev was de- 
termined to achieve nuclear supremacy 


over the U.S. 


As Soviet tests continued, U.S., Brit- 
ish, and Soviet representatives met at 
the negotiating table at Geneva to con- 
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tinue talks on a nuclear ban. It was 
their 339th meeting over a three-year 
period. Like the 338th before it, there 
was little progress. Some observers 
cited Soviet hypocrisy in continuing to 
talk about a nuclear test ban while pre- 
paring for an extensive series of nuclear 
tests. 

The Soviet Union insists that nuclear 
ban talks be merged with general dis- 
armament talks. The U.S. and Britain 
insist that any ban—on armaments or 
nuclear testing—must be preceded by 
adequate inspection safeguards. The 
Soviet reply that inspection systems to 
make sure no one is cheating should 
come after disarmament agreements are 
reached. There the impasse lies. 


Congo Combat 


The sharp crack of rifles and dull 
thud of mortars lashed the crisis- 
plagued Republic of the Congo in 
Africa once again. 


In a surprise move, United Nations 
troops attacked soldiers of the Congo’s 
Katanga province, which seceded from 
the Congo last year. The U.N. troops 
had been patrolling the sprawling trop- 
ical region for the past 14 months to 
maintain order. 

After hours of fighting, the U.N. 
army reportedly seized Elisabethville, 
Katanga’s capital. As the U.N. moved 
in, Katanga’s President Moise Tshombe 
bolted into hiding. Immediately after 
the battle, the U.N. announced that Ka- 
tanga was no longer independent, but 
a part of the Congo again. Tshombe’s 
troops, however, counter-attacked and 
a full scale war appeared on. Tshombe 
vowed a “fight to the last man.” 

®WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Congo 
has been plagued by violence and dis- 
sension ever since it became independ- 
ent in June 1960 after 75 years as a 
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CONGO BATTLEFIELD. Shaded area shows 
where U.N.-Katanga battle erupted. 
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MR. PRESIDENT. Burke Pease, 17, grad- 
uate of Lowell H.S., San Francisco, was 
selected Junior Achievement President 
of Year. Group includes 72,000 teen- 
agers working in their own companies. 


Belgian colony. With only a handful of 
college graduates among its 14,000,000 
people, and split by tribal rivalries, the 
Congo plummeted toward chaos when 
it won its freedom a year ago. 

As disorder and rioting spread, Moise 
Tshombe separated mineral-rich Katan- 
ga province from the new nation. He 
declared Katangan independence and 
sought Belgian protection. Hundreds of 
Belgian officers staffed his 5,000-man 
army. — 

At the same time a fierce power 
struggle erupted in the Congo’s capital 
of Leopoldville. The chief opponents: 
pro-Western Congolese President Kasa- 
vubu and pro-Soviet Congolese Premier 
Patrice Lumumba. 

Unable to cope both with its political 
difficulties and the breakdown of law 
and order, the Congo appealed for U.N. 
help. The U.N. sent a 20,000-man 
force, made up of troops from neutral 
nations. 

As the struggle for political power 
sharpened, Lumumba turned increas- 
ingly to the Soviet Union for support. 
But in September 1960, Kasavubu won 
the upper hand. Lumumba was thrown 
into jail, later escaped, and was eventu- 
ally murdered in Katanga, where he 
had been imprisoned. 

After Lumumba’s death, Congolese 

leaders held a series of conferences to 
form a unified government. Last July 
the Congolese Parliament chose Cyrille 
Adoula as premier. 
_ He warmed that he would, if neces- 
sary, invade Katanga to get it back un- 
der Congo control. With this threat of 
new outbreaks in the air, the U.N. 
decided: 
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>First-to round up and ship out 
Tshombe’s Belgian army officers. 
»Second—to move on Katanga and end 
its self-proclaimed independence. 

In doing so, some observers believe 
the U.N. intervened in an unprece- 
dented way in the internal affairs of an 
independent nation. They fear this may 
set a pattern for future U.N. interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of other 
nations. 

U.N. spokesmen in the Congo, how- 
ever, cited a U.N. Security Council 
resolution last February. The resolution 
authorized the U.N. to “use force, if 
necessary” to restore order in the Con- 
go. It also authorized the U.N. to take 
measures for the “immediate evacu- 
ation” of all foreign military personnel 
not under U.N. command. 


Change at the Top 


Brazil, Latin America’s largest and 
most popul , plunged close 
to civil war—and then pulled back. 


Civil war loomed after Brazilian Pres- 
ident Janio Quadros walked out on his 
job (see last week's news pages). Vice- 
President Joao Goulart was constitu- 
tionally in line for the Presidency. But 
a powerful group of conservative poli- 
ticiaus and military leaders opposed 
him because of his past courting of 
Communist groups for support. 

Goulart’s' followers threatened to 
fight to seat “Jango,” as they call him, 
in the President’s chair. A bloody clash 
was in the offing. 

Then Goulart and his foes agreed on 
a compromise. The Brazilian Congress 
ratified a constitutional amendment 
stripping the Presidency of many of its 
powers and vesting them in a premier 
to be approved by the Congress. This 
amendment had the effect of giving 
Brazil a parliamentary system such as 
Britain’s) instead of its previous U‘S.- 
type presidential system. 

With the amendment passed, Goulart 
took office. He nominated, and the Con- 
gress approved, a political middle-of- 
the-roader, Tancredo Neves, for pre- 
mier. (Watch for World Affairs Feature 
on Brazil in our Oct. 11 issue.) 


In Brief 


TAILGATING TOLL. Nearly a third 
of all claims filed for bodily injury in 
car crashes result from rear end colli- 
sions, the Allstate Insurance Company 
has found after a nationwide survey of 
auto crackups. Major cause of these col- 
lisions, says the company, is “tailgating” 
—getting too close to the car ahead. One 
rule of thumb used by many drivers is 
that cars should be 10 yards apart if 
going 10 mph, 20 yards apart if going 
20 mph—and so on. 
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Problem: 


In a recent test flight, the new Convair 990 
Coronado reached the highest speed ever 
attained by a jet transport — 640 miles an 
hour, almost the speed of sound. This means 
transcontinental commercial flights will soon 
take less than 5 hours. Powering the 990 
were not conventional turbojets, but General 
Electric’s advanced CJ-805-23 turbofans. 
However, the phenomenal speed of the 990 





tended to add to the already serious problem 
confronting many of the world’s airports. For 
when a 90-ton jet transport touches down at 
a 135-mile-an-hour landing,speed, it needs 
far more runway space than propeller-driven 
craft. Airports either must spend millions to 
greatly lengthen existing runways or more 
millions to build new airports . . . unless 1 
third, less costly alternative can be found. 











-on average-length runways 


It takes many 
things to meet 
a challenge 
like this 


Designing a device that can affect 
the growth and economy of an in- 
dustry calls for knowledge, daring, 
and concentration. What’s more: 


It takes resources — companies 
which are financially able — and 
whose management and owners 
are willing — to invest in research 
centers like the Flight Propulsion 
Division at Evendale, Ohio, devel- 
oper of the turbofan thrust reverser. 


It takes a free economy — free- 
dom to give scientific minds free 
rein to explore, experiment, and 
test ... to tackle the jobs that need 
doing now for the benefit of not 
only an industry, but the nation. 


It takes people— highly trained, 
experienced people who are both 
practical and visionary, which 
makes them the most valuable in- 
gredient of all in the progress of 
America. Today, General Electric 
has several hundred scientists, en- 
gineers, and technicians devoting 
all their talents and energies to the 
field of jet propulsion alone. These 
men, and women, too, prepared 
for their present jobs by concen- 
trating on the school subjects that 
lie immediately ahead of you. 


: e The challenge to you. Your ed- 
O u 10Mn;: ucation, if you take it seriously, 
can equip you to take your place 


General Electric engineers did find the third beside, the sen; aad women whe 
are exploring new horizons, solv- 


alternative. They designed a “clam-shell”- ing the toughest problems in scien- 
type thrust reverser for the G-E turbofan. As tific and economic history. The 
the plane touches down, two blocker doors opportunity is yours — right now! 
close around the turbofan exhaust, diverting 

40% of the engine’s forward thrust in the 

opposite direction. This creates a counter Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
force which brings the plane to a stop in half 7 


the distance needed without thrust revevsers. G a N . Pr A [ (46) . L a fe T a | C 
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i. KOREA 
A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred. 
__a. Partition of Korea at 38th 
parallel 
b. North Korean invasion of 
South Korea 
_c. Japan’s conquest of Korea 
_d. Election of Syngman Rhee as 
President of South Korea 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following. statements or ques- 
tions, write the number preceding the 
word or phrase which best completes 
the sentence or answers the question. 
__a. The capital of South Korea is 

1. Chosen 

2. Peking 

3. Seoul 

4. Tokyo 

5. none of these 

. The population of South Korea 

is about 

. 2,000,000 

2. 23,000,000 

8. 85,000,000 

. 180,000,000 

. none of these 

.. The sudden overthrow of a gov- 

ernment by force is known as 
l. a junta 

2. colonialism 
3. a coup d'etat 

4. authoritarianism 

. none of these 

Source: New York Times 


Unemployment 
{Total labor force: 9 mil.) 


Employed 





1953 1955 1957. 1959 Mor} 
Mer) 


__.d. The position of the present gov- 
ernment of South Korea in for- 


eign affairs is regarded generally 


. neutral 
2. pro-Communist 
. pro-West 
. unaligned 
none of these 
All of the following are major 
problems confronting the gov- 
ernment of South Korea, except 
1. high cost of maintaining 
armed forces 
2. lack of industry and natural 
resources 
3. steady rise in the cost of 
living 
4. shortage of manpower 
5. primitive housing 


ll. READING CHART & GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph or chart on which to 
base a conclusion. 

__a. The number of unemployed in 

Korea is 1,000,000. 

The number of workers em- 

ployed part-time has increased 

slightly during past year. 

—__c. A major reason for inflation in 

Korea is the shortage of manu- 

factured goods. 

Between 1953 and March 1961 

the Consumer Price Index in 

Korea rose by about 300 per 

cent. 

. Between 1959 and March 1961 
the Consumer Price Index in 
Korea more than doubled. 
More than half the labor force 
in Korea is either unemployed 
or employed part-time. 


ill. PEACE CORPS 
Multiple Choice 


__a. During which of the following 
Presidential Administrations was 
the U. S. Peace Corps estab- 
lished? 

1. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
2. Harry S. Truman 

8. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
4. John F. Kennedy 

5. none of these 

__.b. Which of the following is a re- 
quirement for service in the 
Peace Corps? 

1. over 18 years of age 


— * 


—b. 


ae 
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2. graduation from college 

8. at least two years of college 

4. fluency in at least one foreign 
language 

5. none of these 


__c. The major reason for the selec- 


tion of Rio Abajo, Puerto Rico, 

as a site for Peace Corps train- 

ing was 

1. low cost of the facility 

2. suitability of the location for 
training in a developing area 

3. availability of Air Force and 
Army personnel to assist in 
the training program 

4. selection by a Congressional 
committee 

5. none of these 

. All of the following are fields in 

which members of the Peace 

Cosps will apply their skills, 

except 

1. health 

2. education 

3. technical assistance 

4. agricultural development 

5. monetary reform 


IV. SUPREME COURT 
Multiple Choice 


__a. Under which of the following 
Chief Justices did the Supreme 
Court first affirm the court's 
right to review acts of Congress? 
1. John Jay 
2. James Madison 
3. John Marshall 
4. Earl Warren 
5. none of these 

. Members of the Supreme Court 
obtain their positions by . 
1. promotion from lower \courts 
2. election i 
3. Presidential appointment 
4. selection by the Senate judi- 
ciary committee 
5. none of these 
>. Members of the Supreme Court 
hold their positions 
1, for four years 
2. for six years 
8. for twenty years 
4. for life 
5. until age of 65 
. The present Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court is 
1. John Marshall 
2. Felix Frankfurter 
8. William O. Douglas 
4, Earl Warren 
5. none of these 
. “No state shall . . . deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws” is 
a provision of the Constitution 
contained in the 
1. Preamble 
2. 10th Amendment 
3. 14th Amendment 
4. 2lst Amendment 
5. none of these 
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Equal Justice Under Law 


The nation’s most venerable judicial body, 


the U.S. Supreme Court, begins a new term next week 


GAVEL will 

strike. All in 
attendance will 
rise. And the voice 
of a U. S. marshal 
will cry: “The 
Honorable, the 
Chief Justice and 
the Associate Jus- 
tices of the United 
States.” Into the 
marbled grandeur 
and classical sym- 
metry of the nation’s most powerful 
courtroom will file nine black-robed jus- 
tices. 

Thus at 12:00 noon next Monday, 
Oct. 2, the 172nd annual term of the 
highest court in the land will begin. 
In its austere and dignified atmosphere, 
the Supreme Court will set about its 
task of defining the shape and meaning 
of the laws and Constitution under 
which Americans live. 

To foreign observers attempting to 
understand the American system of 
government, the Supreme Court some- 
times seems a paradox. For here is an 
institution consisting of nine men ap- 
pointed (not elected) for life, and pos- 
sessing the power to invalidate laws 
passed by an elected Congress and 
signed by an elected President—if they 
judge such laws to be in conflict with 
the Constitution. 

Such a system might appear, on the 
surface, “undemocratic” for a nation 
professing to be a leading democracy. 
Yet the Supreme Court embodies an- 
other great concept of the American 
scheme: the rule of law. 

Americans are a people peculiarly 
devoted to the concept that men shall 


Chief Justice 
Earl Warren 


be ruled ultimately not by the arbitrary 
wiles and whims of other men but by 
impartial law. And the special respect 
with which most Americans regard the 
Supreme Court is a product of this. 

In the “three equal branches” struc- 
ture of our federal government, the 
Supreme Court acts as the great stabi- 
lizer—restraining both President and 
Congress from over-reaching their Con- 
stitutional bounds. So awesome is its 
role, in fact, that brilliant attorneys 
have actually fainted in their anxiety 
at facing this august body. 


Nor always, however, was the Su- 
preme Court the powerful balance for 
President and Congress that it is 
today. In the first years of out Repub- 
lic, the Court was more the “forgotten 
branch.” 

The first Chief Justice, John Jay, re- 
signed after five years, preferring to run 
for governor of New York, (Today’s 
Chief Justice, Earl Warren, resigned as 
Governor of California to become Chief 
Justice.) So obscure was the stature of 
the Court in its early days and so 
trivial its task (deciding, on the aver- 
age, about 10 cases a year) that one 
member of the South Carolina legisla- 
ture refused an appointment on the 
grounds that he would be of more use 
as a state legislator: (The Court now 
hears upwards of 1,000 cases a vear.) 


4 vere american 
IMAGE 


When Washington, D. C. was being 
planned as the nation’s capital in 1791 
by the French engineer Pierre L’En- 
fant, a building to house the Supreme 
Court was completely omitted. As a 
result, the Court met in the basement 
of the Capitol building until 1935! 

However humble its meeting place, 
the Court began to grow in stature un- 
der Chief Justice John Marshall (1801- 
1835). Those were the days when 
great Americans such as Daniel Web- 
ster and Henry Clay enraptured the 
Court and the public with profound 
constitutional arguments. Marshall af- 
firmed the Court's right to review acts 
of Congress—and to declare an act null 
and void if the Court found it not con- 
sistent with the Constitution. By so es- 
tablishing the principle of “judicial re- 
view,’ Marshall made the Supreme 
Court—in practice as well as theory— 
an equal partner with Congress and 
the President in our governmental bhal- 
ance of power. 


. its history, the Su- 
preme Court has been a consistent de- 
fender of individual liberties as pro- 
claimed in the Bill of Rights—even 
though its defense of these rights has 
sometimes been unpopular (as in de- 
fending the rights of accused Commu- 
nists who would probably not grant 
citizens the same rights under a Com- 
munist regime). 

Sometimes, too, the Court has made 
laws by its rulings on phrases in the 
Constitution which are open to differ- 
ing interpretations. Take “free speech.” 
The First Amendment to the Constitu- 

(Continued on page 36) 





Throw, 
Gabriel, 
Throw! 


OWN in Raleigh, North Carolina, 

Gabriel never blows his horn. Every- 
one else does it for him. I don’t mean 
the archangel, Gabriel. I mean Roman 
Gabriel, the passing whiz of North Car- 
olina State College. 

Wolfpack fans call him the Johnny 
Unitas of college football. And it isn’t 
just local pride blowing off steam. 
Gabriel is really something special. He 
has all the earmarks of a super passer. 

First is his size. Imagine a quarter- 
back who stands 6-4 and weighs 220 
pounds! That’s a dream build for a 
passer, Second, he has the brains. 
Third, he can fake like Bob Cousy. And 
fourth—and most important—he owns a 
golden arm. 

Class sticks out all over him when he 
drops back, cool as an igloo, to pass. 
He'll quickly size up the situation, fake 
this way or that, then rifle the ball 
like a bullet or drop it light as a feather 
into some receiver's hands. All the ex- 
perts agree he’s the greatest pro pros- 
pect in the college ranks. He'll definitely 
be the pros’ No. 1 draft choice next 
December. 

The Wolfpack quarterback is no 
Johnny-come-lately. He’s always been 
the noblest Roman of them all. At New 
Hanover High School in Wilmington, 
N. C., he was an all-star in just about 
everything. He was all-state and All- 
American in football, all-conference in 
baseball, and the most valuable player 
both in his conference and the state 
play-offs in basketball. 

Practically every college in the South 


and Midwest came knocking on his 
door after his last high school game. 
But the big boy wasn’t in a traveling 
mood. He preferred staying close to 
home. 

N. C. State is still thanking its lucky 
stars. Gabriel played all three sports as 
a freshman, starring in each. The head 
football coach drooled, watching the 
tall, cool, husky cub throw eight touch- 
downs in five games. 


Tops the Nation 


Upon coming up to the varsity the 
following year, Gabriel quickly won a 
starting position. But an injury forced 
him to miss three games. Oncé he went 
into action, however, he really gave the 
Wolfpack fans something to cheer 
about. He cranked up that golden arm 
and started hitting receivers all over the 
ball park. His percentage of comple- 
tions—60.4—led the entire nation! 

That made him a marked man the 
next season (1960), Everyone knew he 
was the whole Wolfpack offense. So 
they geared their defenses to stop him. 
But the pressure didn’t stir a hair of 
his crewcut. He hit on 105 of his 186 
passes (56.5 per cent) for 1,182 yards 
and 7 touchdowns. His total offense 
record (running and passing)—1,356 
yards—ranked 10th in the nation. He 
was one of four players in the land to 
be responsible for over 50 per cent of 
his team’s offense. With his passing and 
running, he accounted for 54 per cent 
of the Wolfpack’s yardage gained. 

It was a fabulous year for Gabriel. 


Four times he was voted “Back of the 
Week” in the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence. Twice he was picked on the na- 
tion’s “Backfield of the Week.” He was 
chosen the “Player of the Year” in the 
ACC and “Outstanding Athlete of the 
Carolinas.” The Football Writers of 
America named him on its All-Ameri- 
can Team, and three other outstanding 
All-Americans put him on their second 
teams, 

Just as important to Gabriel was the 
honor of being named on the 1960 Aca- 
demic All-American team. Despite his 
heavy practice schedule, he managed 
to carve out a high “B” in education. 

During the spring, he played center 
field on the baseball team, batting in 
the clean-up spot. He showed up so 
well that pro football may have to bat- 
tle big league baseball for his services. 
The baseball people love a big, pow- 
erful guy who can run and throw and 
clout for distance. 


Line-up of Favorites 


Gabriel’s “favorites” line up as fol- 
lows: movies—John Wayne, Marlon 
Brando, Debbie Reynolds, and Eliza- 
beth Taylor: singer—Dean Martin; 
band—Count Basie; school subject— 
zoology; hobby—sports and collecting 
hats. His ambition is to coach and 
teach after playing pro football or base- 
ball. He has something important to 
work for—a wife and a year-old son, 
Roman Gabriel III. 

Here’s what some of the country’s 
greatest coaches think of him: 

“Gabriel reminds me of Johnny 
Unitas. His quick hands and split-sec- 
ond reactions make him the best col- 
lege passer I’ve ever seen.”—Ace Parker, 
Football Hall of Famer who’s new back- 
field coach at Duke University. 

“Gabriel will be the first choice in 
the National League draft. He’s great. 
He doesn’t throw the interception pass. 
If the opening isn’t there, he doesn’t 
give the defense a chance at the ball. 
And he can run, too.”—Dick Voris, talent 
scout for the Green Bay Packers. 

“He should be the No. 1 quarterback 
in college football this fall."—Peahead 
Walker, scout for the N. Y. Giants. 

“He has a real knack for picking out 
the second receiver when the first 
choice is covered. That’s the mark of a 
great quarterback. He already has most 
of the moves, and does them instinc- 
tively."—Al Dorow, quarterback of the 
N. Y. Titans, 

“Gabriel stands back there, fakes one 
way, throws another. He’s great, par- 
ticularly when the other side has just 
scored. That's the biggest tribute you 
can pay him.”—Billy Murray, head 
coach at Duke. 

—HeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 


YOUNG MEN'S GUIDE 


TO BETTER DRESS 


The ‘Traditional’’ Look Returns to Men’s Wear 
The “Continental” Look has been modified .. . 


FABRICS are casual: worsteds, tweeds, corduroy, whipcord, sueded fabrics. 

COLORS will be muted: beiges, olives, burnished browns, blues. 

SHOULDERS less pinched, slightly broader and more natural. 

LAPELS slightly wider yet still slim and trim. 

TROUSERS are trim with single pleat or plain front. 

SHIRTS will. be mainly white or blue oxford cloth. Stripes and patterned 
shirts feature button-down oxford collar. 

VESTS often come with a suit. 

KNITS are flatter, not so bulky. 

COATS are “classic.” 

SOCKS are solid dark colors in classic patterns for everyday wear, knitted 
“sweater look’ for sports. 

SHOES have blunter, more rounded toes, sturdier look. 


e 


Easy to wear and easy to care for are these plain-front, wash-and-wear Levi's Belt- 
Ons, cotton slacks with neat color-coordinated belts built right into the waistline. 


“How do I look?” 

This is one of the most important 
questions you can ask yourself, for a 
good appearance adds to your self-re- 
spect, makes you feel confident and 
alert. 

Wearing the right clothes at the 
right time is a vital part of looking and 
feeling your best. Smart clothes are an 
asset in and out of school, but how,can 
you be sure what’s right when it comes 
to “Right Dress”? In these pages Scho- 
lastic Magazines offer photos and sug- 
gestions to help you choose clothes 
that do something for you. Before you 
start shopping, however, it’s a good idea 
to apply sense as well as cents and 
take a personal inventory. Check off 
these points: 

What clothes do you have on hand? 
Look over your closet and bureau draw- 
ers to see what can be salvaged or 
discarded. 

How much should you spend? You 
know your own personal budget best. 
Decide what you must have and how 
much you can pay for it. Don’t buy 
everything at once, or you may find 
yourself without funds when a clothing 
emergency comes along. A good basic 
wardrobe doesn’t have to be a big in- 
vestment. Good taste and good fashion 
can be found at all price levels. 

What are YOUR needs? Are dress- 
up or dress-down occasions most im- 
portant in your life? Do you live in 
the country, the suburbs, the city? 
What’s your body build, your coloring? 
Before spending a penny, take all these 
factors into consideration. 

Learning now how to choose clothes 
means youll know how to dress _ be- 
comingly and appropriately for college, 
business, and social life. By checking 
on the variety of styles available, and 
forming sound personal preferences, 
youll be able to choose between what's 
wearable and what’s just faddish. You'll 
have the necessary know-how to choose 
and buy what looks and feels well on 
you. 

Although the -“traditional” look is 
back, there’s no “set” look in men’s 
fashions for the months ahead. It’s 
up to you to decide how you want to 
look; the models, colors, and patterns 
you like best; and the kind of clothing 
in which you are most at home and 
which does the most for you. 





get around! 


In school or out, Amblers make a strike... give you 
the slim, trim look you like! Well-tailored University 
or Continental styles in a wide variety of fabrics, col- 
ors and patterns. $2.95 and up at leading stores. 


ET AMBIERS ESECe 
— YM, WANK 


Good Housekeeping 
Nd * 


’ 
Leas aoveanssco THES 





REI CIE) MANUFACTURING CO. + 350 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y.1 + MAKERS OF PADDLE & SADDLE SPORTSWEAR 
CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart * ST. LOUIS: 1000 Washington Avenue * LOS ANGELES: 732 S, Los Angeles Street 
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The “Traditional” Look 


Turtle-neck orlon sweater in 
classic pullover style shows 
Scandinavian designs at yoke, 
waist, wrists. (Robert Bruce.) 


“Deck ‘N Court’ Pro- 
Keds have strong arch 
construction for add- 
ed wear and comfort. 
By U. S. Rubber Co. 


Both washable and wearable 
are these Sanforized Wrangler 
Casual slacks, styled by Blue 
Bell. Trousers are tab-belted. 


Easy-going, three-piece corduroy 
suit has reversible vest, natural 
shoulders, three-button cutaway 
jacket. By H. |. S. Sportswear. 





HEAD-TO-TOE WARDROBE 
Start The School Year With The Clothes You Need 


Article Now Have Need Article Now Have 





Suits Raincoats & 
Topcoats 





Sports Under Shirts 
Jackets 





Slacks Under Pants 





Shirts Pajamas 
(Dress) 





Shirts Bathrobe 
(Sport) 





Ties 





Sweaters Hats & Caps 





Outer Shoes 


Jackets Rubbers & 
Boots 





























Smooth black slip-ons by Thom McAn Casual boot by Bostonian in mellow 
feature plain toes and tassel ties. beige buck with cushion crepe sole. 


COLOR CHART FOR FALL 1961 
SUIT SHIRT TIE SOCKS SHOES __i 


~— Blue Black 


Gold 
Red 
Blue-Gray and Black Black 
Blue 
Blue . 
Blue-Black and Black Black 
Silver 
Green 
ae Brown-Olive and Brown Brown 
“Alpine,” a stay-put, non-sag sock of Red 
stretch nylon and cotton. (By Adler.) American Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear 








Navy Blue 



































Great as all outdoors... 


U.S. Doe-Lon’ 


in rugged, burly-look jackets by (AMPUS° 








LEFT: The Viking Coat in antelope, black, black olive, loden RIGHT: The Sovereign Jacket in antelope, black, loden green, 
green, Norse blue, sand, with matching knit collar and cuffs. Norse blue, sand, tan, with bulky knit inserts and collar trim. 


U.S. Doe-Lon is tops in outerwear vinyl fabric...soft as a glove, tough as a tiger, smart as a whip. Even 
after a workout of touch football on a muddy field—no worries! Doe-Lon wipes clean with a 

damp cloth. Both these great jackets are lined with thick, warm pile—and are completely 

washable inside and out. Wash ’em—wear ’em! Just two from a Campus selection of many 

styles and colors, all at easy-to-take popular prices. 


Available at more than 8,000 stores throughout the country, or write to: Campus Sweater and Sportswear, 3955 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


US United States Rubber 


Center, New York 20, N Y In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


= 





Corduroy coat is water-proof, has warm 
orlon lining. “Flintson’’ by Mighty-Mac. 


Have a Care. No matter how much 
you pay for your clothes, they won't do 
a thing for you unless you take good 
care of them. Spotted shirts, wilted col- 
lars and ties, baggy trousers, frayed 
cuffs, wrinkled jackets, sloppy socks, 
and unpolished shoes make a big zero 
out of anyone’s dress rating. It’s a good 
idea to check nightly the clothes you 


Single-breasted Olympic blazer by 
McGregor, styled in wool flannel. 


intend to wear next day. Is your shirt 
clean and unwrinkled, are your hand- 
kerchiefs fresh and well-ironed? Are 
your socks clean and without holes, 
your shoes well-shined? No run-down 
heels, please! Make sure your suit is 
well-pressed and free of perspiration 
odor. Hang up a suit after wearing and 
air it well before putting it away. 


WHAT TO WEAR WHEN 


School 


Button-down collared shirts, tapered slacks, sports jackets or 
blazers, oxford shoes or slip-ons, classic knits in sweaters, 
trim substantial outerwear — perhaps with detachable hoods. 





Church 


Medium-to-dark suit, white or light, solid-color shirt, neatly-knotted 
tie, well-shined shoes, brushed and blocked conservative hat. 





Out to Dinner 


Medium-to-dark suit, white shirt, neatly knotted tie, cordovan 
plain-ties or black shoes (depending on suit color). 





To the Game 


Longer-length corduroy coat or trim jacket with knit collar and cuffs, bulky 
sweaters, corduroy slacks, cold weather coat with detachable hood. 





Cookout 
Outdoor Sports 


Wash-and-wear slacks (warmly lined for cold weather), waist-length 
jacket or pullover sweater, sports shirt or T-shirt (depending 
on the occasion), sneakers or moccasins or casuals. 





Theatre 








Dark suit, perhaps with matching or contrasting vest, white button-down 
collar shirt, conservative tie, plain-toe blucher or wing-tip shoes, 
classic center-crease crown felt hat with narrow brim. 








Pullover shirt in check tweed pattern 
by Elder features button-down collar. 


Tie trends take on new twists with 
neat designs, warm, glowing colors. 


TYPE CASTING. When selecting suits, 
ties, shirts, and socks, it’s important to 
know what category your body build 
fits. Clothes can work for or against 
you. Make wh&t you wear make the 
most of you by first taking a good long 
look in the mirror, and then choosing 
your clothes to bring out your good 
points and hide your bad ones. 

Short and Heavy. Single-breasted 
suits, minimum amount of shoulder- 
padding, plain shirts with straight, nar- 
row collar tabs, slim ties. Avoid plain- 
front slacks—they only emphasize any 
tendency to a tummy. 

Short and Slim. Add breadth and 
height with heavy tweeds, neat plaids. 
Single-breasted suits are best for you, 
too. Trousers that are too tight and too 
tapered will make you look shorter and 
thiriner. 

Tall and Heavy. Stick to plain fab- 
rics, avoid plaids, stripes, bold patterns. 
Watch the shoulder padding—too much 
will give you a top-heavy look. Bow 
ties and gaudy sports shirts aren’t for 
you. 

Tall and Thin. The “don'ts” in cloth- 
ing which apply to the above body 
types are all “do’s” for you—providing 
your posture is good and your shoulders 
are straight. Add bulk with sports 
jackets, knitted ties, heavy sweaters, 
spread-collar shirts. Try plaids and 
checks, but not vertical stripes. 
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6 ways to hook-up‘The Hook’ 


(and what they mean to insiders) 


“Be a pal and cut in. “Can't get dad’s 
She's not my type.” car tonight.” 


rf 


“Have to do homework “Should do homework all 
all weekend.” weekend (but won't)."" 


i mainnetenes 


“Made 2 dates for the “Honey, where’ve you 
same night. Help!” been all my life?” 


The Hook is probably the first talking shoe in the world. The laces spread the word. Clever 
little laces, and very deceptive. You never really have to tie them. The Hook only looks 
like a lace shoe. It’s really a slip-on. A very comfortable slip-on. That talks. In code. $8.99 


ThomWcAn 





RIGHT DRESS 


Are you looking for high grades in 
good looks? Try dressing down when 
you dress up. In other words, stay away 
from extremes, concentrate on looking 
neat and smart. Wear a suit when the 
occasion calls for it, or smart sports- 
wear when this is right. Don’t go way 
out with the sharpest-toed shoes, the 
tightest slacks, or the narrowest- 
brimmed hat. 

Here are a few other DON’TS for 
handy reference. DON’T wear fancy 
pullover sweaters with suits, or Tyro- 
lean hats with dressy clothes—or dressy 
hats with sports clothes, either. DON’T 
wear a button-down collar shirt with 
formal wear. A dress shirt, with studs, 
is the proper accessory for a tuxedo. 
DON’T pull your jacket out of shape 
by stuffing the breast pocket with pen- 
cils and pens. 


YOURS for the asking 


Mail to Special Services Dept., Scholastic Mageo- 
zines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


|! am interested in buying a pair of 
| AMBLER slacks. Please send me the 
name of the store nearest me. 


AP a as eet 


| STREET_ 








| please send me the free AIMBW 
| Dress Right book “The 90% You.” 


I 
ad cehaeninn babies sadines 


| STREET__ PRES tar eee 





1) am interested in buying a CAM- 
PUS jacket. Please send me the 
jname of the store nearest me. 


| 
jNAME_ 


STREET 


|! am interested in buying a pair 
lof THOM MCcAN shoes. Please send 
Ime name of the store nearest me. 


NAME 


| STREET 








| 
AER e AAS 





Now that you’re back at school, you have a chance 
to show your good taste in your clothing and sports- 
wear. Stores are full of smart, new clothes for 
young men, clothes for every occasion—sports, 
spectator sports, social affairs, classroom wear— 
some of which you will see featured in this issue of 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. And remember... when 


you Dress Right, your record is apt to improve as 
fast as your appearance. When you look your best, 
you do your best. 


Write D.R. I, AIMBW, 386 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16, N. Y., for FREE Dress Right text 
book “The 90% Yow’. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR, INC. 


386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 
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Peace Corps 
(Continued from page 16) 


teers is Richard Poston, a Research Pro- 
fessor of Community Development at 
Southern Illinois University. Lecturing 
at Rutgers on Community Development 
problems in Colombia, Professor Poston 
has fired the energies of his trainees 
with his emphasis on “action!” 

“Help these people of Colombia 
through direct means,” he tells the 
volunteers. “Organize them. Awaken 
their interest in education. Help them 
build a school. Take action to overcome 
the fatalism and defeatism of these 
poverty-stricken people.” 

Common sense and creativity will go 
a long way toward helping under- 
developed nations, Professor Poston 
stresses. He is constantly reminding Fis 
pupils to keep a sharp lookout for op- 
portunities to act, to become “catalysts” 
for community action. For example, he 
explains that most women in rural 


Colombia must stoop to cook at open 
fireplaces. “Help them raise up their 
fireplaces so they can stand,” he urges. 
Bent backs make for fatigue, and fa- 
tigue yields to hopelessness. 


My visits to Rio Abajo and to Rutgers 
convinced me of two things: first, that 





news better. 





Let Your Parents Read Senior Scholastic 

Parents, too, enjoy Senior Scholastic. We know, because parents 
have written us and so have many students whose parents regu- 
larly read the magazine. So, why not take home Senior Scholastic 
after you have finished using it in school? 

Parents are usually interested in the materials approved for 
school use, and will be especially interested in Senior Schelastic 
because it contains so much background for understanding the 








hopefulness is the motivating force of 
the people who are getting the Peace 
Corps rolling; and second, that they 
have no illusions about the amount 
of tough work that must be expended. 

“Anyone who thinks the Peace Corps 
is going to be a picnic or a free ride to 
some exciting foreign land had better 
pull back his application right now,” 
the Rev. Coffin told me. 

“We need ambassadors of peace,” 
President Kennedy has said, “young 
Americans working side-by-side” with 
people in foreign lands to counter the 
propaganda of “those missionaries of 
communism” who claim that Americans 
are interested only in themselves and 
couldn't care less about the problems 
of the world’s poverty-stricken nations. 


To be sure, there are still some skep- 
tics who doubt that a Peace Corps of 
young Americans is more than an ideal- 
istic dream. Some say it has a long way 
to go to become a practical, effective, 
and really useful organization. The com- 
ing year’s results may provide the first 
real indication. 

Before I left the Rutgers group, I 
looked in on a Spanish. class, where 
Peace Corps volunteers were singing 
the popular Spanish song Cielito Lindo 
with great gusto. As I left this class |] 
glanced at a sign on the door: “The Air 
Raid Shelter for this room is in the cor- 
ridor,” the sign read. It was a grim 
reminder of the urgency of the task the 
Peace Corp has cut out for itself. 

—WILLIAM LINEBERRY 




















As a rifle, the Savage 24 is fast and accurate for 
small game and varmints. Flick the selector 
button—you have a .410 shotgun, perfect for 
anything that flies. This over-and-under gun 
gives you instant choice of rifle or shotgun bar- 
rels. See the 24—only such gun available—at 
your sporting arms dealer. Priced at just $44.95. 


FREE! Colorful, illustrated, 28-page catalog of 
Savage, Stevens, Fox firearms. Write Savage 
Arms, Westfield 54, Mass. Prices subject to 


change. Slightly higher in Canada. 


upper barrel 22 rifle 
tower barrel .410 shotgun 





Clearasil’s 3 Medical Actions 


pen, Clean-out and 
Dry-up Blemishes Fast! 


SKIN-COLORED... 
Hides Pimples While it Works 


(KIN SPECIALISTS explain that a 

pimple is a clogged, inflamed 
pore. They point out that for truly 
effective external treatment of pim- 
ples you need a medication with 
three actions which OPEN . . . CLEAN 
ouT ... and pr¥ up pimples fast. 
Only the Clearasil type medication 
can give you all three of these vital 
medical actions. 


How Clearasil works to 
clear pimples fast 


hy. 


1. Opens Pimples. ‘Kera- 
tolytic’ action gently peels 
away and opens the af- 
fected pimple cap...with- 
out dangerous squeezing. 
Enables active medications 
*to get down inside. 


2. Cleans-Out Pimples. 
Now clogged pore can drain 
quickly. Antiseptic medi- 
cation can penetrate to any 
lower infection, stop growth 
of bacteria, relieve inflam- 
mation. Encourages the 
growth of smooth, healthy 
skin. 


3. Dries-Up Pimples. 
Clearasil’s oil-absorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pim- 
ples fast . . . remove the 
excess oil that can clog 
ores and cause pimples. 
Helps prevent further out- 
break. 


Floats Out Blackheads 


CLEARASIL softens and loosens blackheads 
so they ‘float’ out with normal washing. 
And it is skin-colored to end the embarrass- 
ment of pimples and blackheads instantly 
while it works fast to clear them up. Grease- 
less, stainless, pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Guaranteed to work for you as in doctors’ 


clinical tests or money back. New stick 
only 98¢, tube 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting 
squeeze-bottle Lotion, $1.25 (no fed. tax 
on any). At all drug counters. 


DIANE NEWMAN, Sophomore, 
Fenger Junior College, Chicago, Il- 
linois, says: “Just before entering a 
beauty contest, my face really broke 
out. Special skin creams didn’t seem 
to help, Then our doctor recom- 
mended Clearasil. It did wonders. 
By the time of the contest my com- 
plexion was clear and smooth again.” 


Doctors’ tests Clearasil will 
work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
cialists on more than 300 patients, 
9 out of 10 cases of pimples were 
completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply of 
CLEARASIL (in tube), send name, address 
and 15¢ to Dept. JT-9, cLEARASIL, 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 
* 

Mn Mew Stick, 

Taube or Lotto. 


Sen 


Largest-selling because it — works 
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Equal Justice Under Law 
(Continued from page 25) 


tion says “Congress shall make no law 

. abridging the freedom of speech.” 
But does this mean a man may falsely 
shout “fire” in a crowded theatre and 
eause a panic? In 1919, the Court ruled 
that free speech is not permitted in a 
situation where it presents a “clear and 
present danger” to the safety of other 
citizens. 

In recent years the Court has con- 
tinued to make news by interpretations 
which determine the real “law of the 
land.” The most controversial has been 
the historic 1954 ‘decision declaring 
racial segregation [separation] in pub- 
lic schools to be unconstitutional. (At 
the time, 17 Southern and border states, 
plus the District of Columbia, main- 
tained segregated schools.) 

The Court’s 1954 decision reversed 
earlier Supreme Court rulings which 
had found segregation in accord with 
the 14th Amendment so long as segre- 
gated facilities were of equal quality. 
(No state shall . . . deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.”) However, the 1954 
decision, written by Chief Justice War- 
ren, declared that separate facilities are 
“inherently unequal.” 

While millions of Americans hailed 
the 1954 decision as a long overdue 
one involving basic civil rights, others 
charged that the Court had usurped au- 
thority given to the states under the 
10th amendment. (“The powers not del- 
egated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.”) 


; ee this and other contro- 
versial decisions have kept the Supreme 
Court embroiled in heated pro’s and 
con’s, one fact remains paramount: final 
decisions may be made in some nations 
by firing squads or by the secret deci- 
sions of secret police, but in democ- 
racies like the U. S., under the rule of 
law, the careful reasoning of the top 
legal minds in the land is the final 
arbiter of acts affecting the lives and 
welfare of millions of our citizens. 

Is there any specific conclusion one 
can reach about the present make-up 
of the Court? “Generalizations about 
the [present] nine individuals [on the 
Court] are dangerous,” one legal au- 
thority has written, “but there is one 
basic fact of life: they believe the rights 
of the individual are superior to the 
rights of government.” 

In an age when all-powerful totali- 
tarian governments seek world domina- 
tion, this is surely one of the most 
significant aspects of the American 
image. 
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Recommended Tops) 


“Leonard Bernstein: Suites from 
West Side Story & On the Waterfront 
[Columbia MS6251 or ML5651]. Per- 
haps the most notable quality about 
Leonard Bernstein is the ease with 
which he moves from Carnegie Hall to 
Broadway and Hollywood and back— 
in both symphonic and jazz forms. Re- 
sult: this gasser of an LP. On one side 
Bernstein leads the New York Philhar- 
monic in his intense, percussive score 
for Marlon Brando’s On the Waterfront. 
Over-side, he catches the jazz beats, 
the tensions and dreams of Manhattan 
teen-agers caught in the big city vio- 
lence of West Side Story. It’s a great 
score, played with breathtaking inci- 
siveness by the Philharmonic. And if 
you know anyone who thinks Carnegie 
Hall is for squares, get them to listen 
to the way the Philharmonic tears into 
the mambo sequence! 


“Peter Nero: Piano Forte [RCA Victor 
LSP- or LM-2334]. This 26-year-old 
pop pianist has been creating quite a 
stir in New York clubs and TV. His 
arrangements of such hits as That's All, 
Funny Valentine, Scratch My Back, 
and Fly Me to the Moon show that he’s 
equally adept at lingering over a bal- 
lad or tossing off rhythms at dazzling 
speed. A definite comer. 


“Peggy Lee at Basin St. East [Capitol 
(S)T1520]. I'm beginning to think Cap- 
itol should record all its singers in “live” 
performances—judging by the results 
with Judy Garland, the Four Fresh- 
men, and now Peggy Lee. Fever has 
never sounded so great as here, and 
there’s also a hip tribute to Ray Charles. 


“Portrait of Johnny (Mathis) [Colum- 
bia CS8444 or CL1644]. Mathis’ new- 
est LP comes with some fancy packag- 
ing—replete with a “gold-framed, oil- 
style” pin-up of Johnny. The LP itself 
offers some recent single disc hits 
(Starbright, Oh That Feeling) plus 
some fine new tracks. 


“Teddy Randazzo: Journey to Love 
[ABC-Paramount ABC(S)T 1533]. Com- 
bine the voices of Bobby Darin and 
Andy Williams and you're close to 
Teddy’s. In his first LP, his talent man- 
ages to break through some pretty 
square arrangements of 10 standards 
plus two Randazzo originals. Worth 
checking. 


“Junior Mance Trio at the Village Van- 
guard [Riverside JLP(9)41]. Mance, a 
fast-rising jazz pianist who will prob- 


ably outlive his current soulnik label, 
dishes up three originals (including the 
up and flying Looptown and the show- 
stopping Letter From Home), plus 
five other likable tracks—though in 
Johnny Griffin’s plaintive 63rd St. 
Theme Junior unfortunately has to 
compete with a garrulous lady customer 
with more than music on her mind. 


“John Lewis: Original Sin [Atlantic 
$D1370]. This is the jazz version of 
the story of Creation as presented last 
March by the San Francisco Ballet 
(libretto by beat poet Kenneth Rex- 


-roth, music by Modern Jazz Quartet 


pianist Lewis). The score is uneven in 
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quality, but it is a noble effort in an 
area where people like Brubeck and 
Schuller have been no more successful. 
As Lewis himself admits, “we are only 
beginning.” And the Birth of Eve and 
Temptation sections are an interesting 
beginning. 


Ravel: La Valse [Capitol (S)P8513]. 
About 10 years ago duo-pianists Whitte- 
more and Lowe recorded for RCA what 
was then the most lucid interpretation 
in the catalog of the disturbingly sym- 
bolic La Valse. (RCA withdrew it a 
few years ago.) Now Capitol has come 
up with W. & L. re-recording—but 

(Continued on next page) 








“YOUR AFTER-SHAVE LOTION, SIR” 


“Jason, you doit! You know I use only 
Mennen Skin Bracer after-shave lotion."’ 


“Of course, sir. And this..." 


“Indeed so, sir. And..."’ 


“Tonight | need Skin Bracer. I'm going to 
the Prom. So take that stuff 
away and get me some Skin Bracer!"’ 


% ACTUALLY, YOU DON'T NEED A VALET TO APPRECIATE MENNEN SKIN BRACER. ALL YOU NEEO IS A FACE! 


"I've told you that Skin Bracer - 
cools rather than burns. 
Because it’s made with Menthol-Ice.”’ 


“Quite, sir. And this...” 


“Besides, that crisp, long-lasting Bracer 
aroma has a fantastic effect on girls." 


“But sir, this is Skin Bracer. They've 
just changed the bottie. 
Shall | open it now, sir?’’ 

* 


TRADE Mahe 


i 
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(Continued from page 37) 
tossed it in as the last-billed “fill” on 
an LP featuring Ravel's Mother Goose 
Suite. Now I have nothing against the 
ol’ Goose, but this new La Valse is be- 
ing short-changed. If anything, it’s bet- 
ter than the old version. Also on the 
LP: a fine Alborado del Gracioso (Ser- 
enade of a Jester). But alas, W. & L.’s 
Goose is no match for the Gieseking 
version on Angel. (If you prefer an 


orchestral La Valse, the best one is 
Bernstein's on Columbia. The best 
orchestral Alborado and Goose are An- 
sermet’s on London.) 


“Tara’s Theme & Other Film Music 
[Columbia CS8427 or CL1627]. With 
movie theme hits all the rage, Percy 
Faith’s orchestra bats out 12 of the 
better ones (including Exodus, Never 
on Sunday, The Apartment, Faith’s 
own Tammy Tell Me True). —R. H. 
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LEADING MAN'S 


SHAMPOO 





DOING IT THE HARD WAY 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT 4S!) 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 


Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
| j ( H down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 


FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 


by hope 








REAL SCIENCE KIT 


only Oe 


Perform 16 big experiments. 

Test tube, 3 chemicals, measure and instruc- 
tions PLUS Entry Blank for Porter's $1,000.00 
College "Scholarship Contest PLUS “Your 
World of Science” Booklet! 


THE PORTER | oe co., 


Geenken Dept. No. 40 
erstown, 


Check one 
Send me Special Science Kit. | enclose 25c. [J 


Send me FREE, ‘‘Your World of Science’’ 
which includes Scholarship Entry Blank 











o_o ee ee ae ee 


liz o 








— «Semler 
porter [> microcraft lab 


500 power, 4-turret, all metal electric microscope with 
the new —_— STAR ocular. Light wave intensity 

ption filters and light diffusion 
controller. “Cenasion specimen pak, 


live specimens, plain and prepared 2 * 





slides, ——— equipment and other 





See the entire Lionel-Porter Science line at toy, hobby 
and department stores. Chemcraft, Biocraft, Industrial 
logy 


j Science, Mineralogy, Sciencecraft, ha Geol 


and Mathcraft sets from $3. to 


LIONEL-PORTER 
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Archeologists and What They Do, 
by Robert } Braidwood. Here’s your 
chance to learn the whys and hows 
of a fascinating profession. The author, 
who has dug his way to fame in Iraq, 
Iran, Syria, [linois, and New Mexico, 
tells how the science of archeology 
unveils mysteries of the long-ago and 
far away. His advice to students who 
aspire to a career in archeology is to 
get a good general education, and he 
adds, “This must include the ability 
to express ideas clearly and easily in 
English.” (Franklin Watts, Inc.) $3.95. 


On Stage, Miss Douglas, by Lisa 
Howard. Here’s a book which is more 
than a novel. It’s a behind-the-scenes 
story of a theatrical student who is 
starting her climb to stardom. The 
workshop in which she trains might 
well be the Pasadena Playhouse, where 
author-actress Lisa Howard studied her 
first major roles. (Julian Messner, Inc.) 
$2.95. 


A Pictorial History of Music, by Paul 
Henry Lang and Otto Bettmann. This 
beautiful bogk’s more than 600 pictures 
present the pageant of musical history 
from Apollo to Piston. The illustrations 
are more’ than pictures; they are ex- 
cellent examples of the visual arts of 
painting, sculpture, prints, drawings, 
and photographs. This volume, written 
by Professor Lang of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Mr. Bettmann, who is known 
for his collaboration with Van Wyck 
Brooks on Our Literary Heritage, would 
make a most appreciated present for 
someone interested in music. Certainly 
it will find its way into many school 
libraries. (W. W. Norton and Co., Inc.) 
$10. 


*Your Future as an Airline Steward- 
ess, by Patricia Rudolph. The glamour, 
the glory, and the drawbacks of being 
an airline hostess are revealed in this 
straightforward and entertaining book. 
Miss Rudolph warns girls who are hop- 
ing for an airline career that flu- 
ent English is a must, and she also 
advises them to learn poise and self- 
assurance now. She says high school 
activities, such as dramatic clubs and 
sports, offer excellent opportunities for 
developing these valuable assets. The 
book is enlivened with many anecdotes 
of actual flight experiences. (Popular 
Library) 50¢. 


*A September-October, 1961, Teen Age 
Book Club selection. 
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This is the busiest week of the TV 
season so let’s look at some of the new 
shows and specials. 

Wednesday, Sept. 27—CBS has two 
specials, back to back. First is Victor 
Borge’s 20th Anniversary Show. And, 
immediately after that, there is “Car- 
negie Hall Salutes Jack Benny,” with 
the comedian making his TV debut as 
a concert violinist. 

ABC has two premieres on Wednes- 
day. There is a brand-new cartoon 
show, Top Cat, and Steve Allen begins 
a new series of variety hours. 

Thursday, Sept. 28—This is a busy 
night on NBC, with two new shows, a 
returning show, and a special. The spe- 
cial is another in the JFK Reports 
series, taking a look at the administra- 
tion of President Kennedy. The new 
shows are Hazel and Dr. Kildare. Back 
to action comes Sing Along with Mitch. 

Friday, Sept. 29—The Bell Telephone 
Hour resumes its musical career on 
NBC with another of its varied pro- 
grams—folk singer Harry Belafonte, pop 
singer Rosemary Clooney, the Amer- 
ican Ballet Theater, and duo-pianists 
Ferrante and Teicher are guests. 

NBC also has the premiere of Frank 
McGee’s Here and Now, a program 
examining sidelights of the news. 

Other Friday highlights: CBS will 
premiere a new family situation com- 
edy, Father of the Bride; ABC has a 
new hour-long drama, Target: The 
Corrupters; NBC will present. a new 
hour-long version of The Detectives. 

Saturday, Sept. 20—Two programs 
which have heretofore been half-hour 
shows will be expanded to full hours— 
CBS’ popular western, Gunsmoke, and 
NBC’s equally popular western, Tales 
of Wells Fargo. NBC’s Saturday Night 
at the Movies will feature “The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro” this week. 

Sunday, Oct. 1—-On NBC, Walt Dis- 
ney’s Wonderful World of Color begins 
a two-part film about an English rid- 
ing academy, called “The Horsemas- 
ters.” Another Sunday NBC feature is 
the Du Pont Show of the Week, which 
this week is doing “Hemingway,” a 
story of the life and works of the late 
novelist. 

On ABC, you'll see the first of the 
Adlai Stevenson Reports series, with 
America’s ambassador to the United 
Nations talking about the work of the 
U. N. ABC will also unveil a new 
drama series, Bus Stop, which takes 
place in a roadside restaurant in a small 


western town. And, on the same net- 
work, Maverick returns. 

CBS’ Sunday schedule is highlighted 
by the premiere of Mister Ed, with 
Alan Young in the story of a horse who 
knows how to talk, Returning to the 
network are Candid Camera, Dennis 
the Menace, and Washington Conver- 
sation. 

Monday, Oct. 2—Of chief note today 
is the premiere of ABC’s 10-minutes-a- 
day of news directed to teen-agers, 
American Newsstand. 

There are two new programs on 
the evening schedule. One is Robert 
Young’s new series on CBS, Window 
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on Main Street, in which -he plays a 
novelist living in a small town. The 
other is Ben Casey on ABC. Return- 
ing for new seasons are two top CBS 
situation comedians, Danny Thomas 
and Andy Griffith. 

Tuesday, Oct. 3—ABC, which will 
telecast the World Series this year, 
will have a pre-series special on Mon- 
day. That -network also has two new 
shows for you—a cartoon show called 
Calvin and the Coionel and a new de- 
tective series, The New Breed. 

CBS has a new comedy show star- 
ring Dick Van Dyke as a comedy 
writer. —Dicx KLEINER 
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WITH 


@ No Messy Ink Bottles 


e@ Can't Leak. 


- Can’t Skip 
@ Refills In Pieteats 


@ Choice Of 5 Point Styles 


a9 INK 
CARTRIDGES 


TRI-COLOR’ 
BALL PEN 


ONE PEN WRITES IN THREE COLORS 
. *registered 


A Complete Line of WEAREVER Pens and Pencils from 25¢ to $1.95 
DAVID KAHN, INC., NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY © World’s Largest Pen Manufacturer 








Napoleon—as you will note— 

Kept his hand tucked inside of his coat 
When his friends asked, “Mon Cher, 
Qu'est-ce-que c'est have you there?"’ 

He replied ‘C'est mon Swingline je tote.” 


SWINGLINE 
STAPLER 


no bigger than 
a pack of gum! 


So) (including 1000 staples) 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
@ Made in America! 
@ Tot 50 refills always available! 


@ Buy it at your stationery, 
variety or bookstore dealer! 


Swingline: INC. 


Long Isiand City 1, New York 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF STAPLERS FOR HOME AND OFFICE 











How to Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 


WIENTV MIKE™ 








COLORFUL PLASTIC 
MEGAPHONES 
Handy Rooter Size 
ELEVEN SCHOOL COLORS 
Send for yours today 


FREE—One 3-ineh Each 
letter with each 
m hone 


50¢ 
postpaid 
MIGHTY MIKE 
Marion, Ohie 


Box 258 














Two Indians sending a message by 
smoke signals are shown on the 4-cent 
Frederic Remington Centernial stamp, 
to be issued October 4 by the U. S. 
Post Office at Washington, D. C. The 
picture on the stamp is a portion of 
The Smoke Signal, an oil painting done 
by Remington in 1909. 

Remington was born in Canton, 
N. Y., on October 4, 1861. At the age 
of 19 he made a 
trip to the Western 
states of America 
where he worked 
as a cowboy and 
scout, and later 
ran a sheep and 
mule ranch. On his 
return to New 
York, he began a 
career as an artist, 
and most of his 
sculptures and 
paintings feature 
Western _ themes. 

Remington also wrote and illustrated 
books and articles about life in the old 
West. 

If you want a first-day cover of the 
Remington Centennial stamp, write 
First-Day Cover on the upper left cor- 
ner of a self-addressed envelope. Put 
the self-addressed envelope, and a 
money order to cover the cost of stamps 
you want, in.an envelope addressed to: 
Postmaster, Washington 13, D. C. With 
a pencil, mark the number of stamps 
you want on the upper right corner of 
the inner envelope. Remington first- 
day cover requests must be postmarked 
before midnight September 29, 1961. 


A many-colored stamp honoring the 
U. N. Economic Commission for Latin 
America was recently issued by the 
United Nations Postal Administration 
in 4- and 11-cent values. The Economic 
Commission’s main tasks are to help 
raise the economic standards in Latin 


-American countries, and to make the 


economic ties stronger between these 
countries and other nitions of the 
world. 

—M. Ronan 


Definitions 


Parking Meter: Snitching post. 

Artichoke: Arthur eats much too fast. 

Sewing Circle: Place where girls go 
to needle each other. 

Texas Oilnan: Someone so wealthy 
he has well-to-well carpeting. 


That's Fine 


A Canadian judge fined an Indian 
woman $2.50 for crossing the street 
against a red light. She paid the clerk 
with a $5.00 bill, but didn’t wait for 
her change. The judge noticed this, 
and remarked that the clerk was wait- 
ing to give her $2.50. 

“That’s okay,” said the woman. “I 
have to cross back to the other side of 
the street.” 


Maclean’s Magazine 








Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for or lf the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals. “ Each of these “ 
proval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
keep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones =. ,- not wish to 
buy. If the advertisement says roval buy- 
ers’ you will receive the Sibi stamps 
ONLY after you have purchased from the approv- 
als. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure to 
write your name and address on your letter and on 
the veper left-hand corner of the envelope. if you 
do intend to buy any of the “approval” 
compe. return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If vou are a beginner in stamp a 
you should ask your parents’ advice - 
ing for stamps. if any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary, the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of ag Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


A SYSTEM THAT BRINGS YOU 


100 te 400 different new stamps of your own choice, 
each and every What every Collector has 
dreamed about. Nothing else like it. This is entirely 
different. Complete details sent by return mail, 
merely b serene 8 $1.00 for one full year’s member- 
ship or . 


LAS VEGAS STAMP SERVICE 
558 Oakey Bivd. Las Vegas 20, Nevado 


25c Value FREE 


4 ary 1956 FIPEX TRIANGLES and price — sent 
to all approval service applicants for 5c posta, 
SPRUCELAND D, 115 Sate Street, Springfeid 3, > ew, 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION I 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, etc 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postag 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, ‘Terente, Can. 


10 ‘DIFFERENT sag ae ey ISSUES FREE! 
a WHAT A BARGAIN! You'll get 
the stamp illustrated in a collec- 

tion pA e Dif. Army-Navy isues. 

a PLETE HISTORICAL 


























100 All Different US Commemoratives 
Face Vaives—Ya¢ to 10¢ 
USED $1.00 MINT $4.95 
NO APPROVALS 
IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 128, BROOKLYN 29, N. Y. 


GOODMAN Memorial Theatre and 
School of Drama Acting, directing, scene and 
costume design and technical production. Day or Eve- 
ning, Sept. or Feb. 200 performances. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Write: Goodman Theatre, Dept. B, The Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Handicraft 
Wife: “Now, don’t get me anything 
expensive for my birthday. I'd rather 
have something you made yourself.” 
Husband: “Such as what?” 
Wife: “Money.” 


Coronet 


Success Story 


Author: “Can you believe that it took 
me ten years to discover that I had 
absolutely no talent for writing litera- 
ture?” 

Friend: “What did you do then— 
give it up?” 

Author: “Oh, no. By that time k was 
too famous.” 


Sunshine 


Pretty Negative 


The dowager upbraided the photog- 
rapher: 

“What a horrible job you did on my 
latest photographs!” she shouted. “I 
remember when you really had skill. 
Why, the last pictures you made of me 
were beautiful, exquisite. . . .” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the- photog- 
rapher, “but you have to consider that 


I was 20 years younger then.” 
Bellwether 


Whodunnit 


An English instructor and an absent- 
minded professor were dining together. 
During the course of the conversation, 
the English instructor said: 

“I had a peculiar answer in my class 
today. I asked who wrote The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and a sophomore said, 
‘Please, sir, it wasn’t me.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed his friend. “And 
I suppose the little rascal had done it 
all the time.” 


Arizona Kitty Cat 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Tips from another 
Spalding star... 


| Norm Van Broeklin 
Norm Van Brocklin’s selection as the National 
Football League’s 1960 Player of the Year came 
as no surprise. His deadly passes, long-range 
punts and canny generalship powered the 
Philadelphia Eagles to their first league cham- 
pionship since 1949. The award caps a brilliant 
career that saw him lead the league in passing 
three times, in punting twice. His records in- 
clude an amazing 554 yards gained passing in 
one game. This season, Norm begins a brand 
new career as head coach of the NFL’s Min- 
neapolis Vikings. 


Most quarterbacks pass from a “‘pock- 
et” 7 to 9 yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage. Glide back smoothly by taking a 
side step with your right foot, then cross- 
ing over with your left. And never turn 
your back on the scrimmage line. 


Get into the habit of throwing with a 
direct overhand motion. A three-quarter 
throw is more natural, but it gives the 
ball a higher arc, allowing the defensive 
men more time. Keep the ball cocked 
and ready up there behind your ear. 


Never look directly at your intended 
receiver—scan the whole field, you might 
find someone unexpectedly in the clear. 
The best defensive men follow the quar- 
terback’s eyes, so try to fool them by 
looking one way and throwing another. 


Norm Van Brocklin is another top star 
who knows the importance of using only 
the very best equipment. And, as a mem. 
ber of Spalding’s advisory staff, he puts 
his many years of experience into helping © 
design that equipment. Footballs, hel- 
mets, shoes, protective gear—every piece 
of athletic equipment that bears the 
Spalding label is the very finest you can 
buy. Available at all good sporting goods 
stores everywhere. 


Read Norm Van Brocklin’s Football Book: 
PASSING, PUNTING, QUARTERBACKING= 
The Ronald Press Company 


)PALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


CAR! a car! my kingdom for a 
car! This isn’t exactly what Wil- 
liam Shakespeare said, but he might 
have said it if he had been living in 
1961. Back in Mr. Shakespeare's day, 
horses were used instead of today’s 
horsepower, and young William 
might very well have asked if he 
could borrow the family carriage. 
It’s fun to imagine what it would 
have been like, but today is definite- 
ly the automobile age. As the cool 
autumn days begin, you'll want to go 
on picnics, to out-of-town football 
games, or for drives in the country. 
You'll rapidly find out what problems 
can arise when automobile transpor- 
tation is necessary. 


Q. I like a girl very much and would 
like to take her out, but my father won't 
let me use the car. What can I do? 


A. Do you find that your popularity 
these days depends on whether or not 
Dad will let you borrow the family 
car? Well, it shouldn't. If Nancy is really 
worth dating, she won't mind walking 
to the soda shop or taking the bus to 
the downtown movies. She’s more in- 
terested in being with you than she is 
in your means of transportation. 

This is all well and good, but oc- 
casionally you would like to treat Nancy 
to a special evening—an evening in 
which the sound of your nickels and 
dimes dropping into the coin box on 
the bus is replaced by the sound of 
gasoline filling your car’s gas tank. 

Your problem of getting the family 
car is probably a double header. Dad 
may be worried about the car as well as 
your behavior in it. Winning his con- 
fidence may be a long-term project. 
You'll have to show him that you have 
respect for his concern and are taking 
the matter seriously. 

Explain that you're now old enough 
to assume some responsibilities. You're 
going to clean the garage, keep your 
room in order, cut the grass, and plan 
your time to get school work done. 
When you do use the car, you're going 
to share the job of keeping it in good 
condition. 


Wait for a special occasion, such as 
a party or a picnic some distance from 
home, to ask to use the car for dating. 
If you shoulder your responsibility well 
once, your father may be more willing 
to let you do it again—and again. 


Q. I'm afraid that the boy who in- 
vited me to our school dance will drive 
too fast. How can I make him slow 
down without offending him? 


A. Remember the times when your 
sense of humor has made you the life 
of the party? This same sense of humor 
can be of value now. 

If the speedometer needle climbs too 
high, you might say, “This is the jet 
age, but we're still grounded, aren't 
we?” Or, “If you don’t mind, I'd like 
to see where I am before it becomes 
where I've been.” If a light-hearted joke 
doesn’t bring the needle back down, 
be serious. When it’s a matter of safety, 
you needn’t worry about his feelings— 
particularly when he isn’t worried about 
yours. 

If your requests don’t work, suggest 
doing things that don’t require travel- 
ing by car. And if you are still unsuc- 
cessful, you just may have a boy friend 
who is both unsafe and inconsiderate— 
and a date who is not much of an asset 
in any girl’s date book! 


Q. When I go out with a boy for the 
first time and he has a car, where do I 
sit—next to him or next to the door? 


A. How happy you were when Tony 
finally asked you for a date! You ad- 
mired him in school all last spring and 
dreamed about him during those lei- 
surely summer days, and now your 
dreams seem to be coming true. Tony 
has asked you to go to that first out-of 
town football game. 

However, now your troubles are just 
beginning, you fear. You haven't dated 
very much in a car, and you never know 
just what to do with yourself. Should 
you sit next to the door, giving Tony 
the impression that you aren’t too glad 
to be his date and making it difficult 
to carry on a conversation with him? 
Or should you sit next to Tony, pos- 
sibly giving him the impression that you 
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Ben Roth Agency 
“Check the gas and fill up the oil!’ 


are a friendlier person than he cares to 
date? 

Well, don’t despair and break that 
date. Most problems can be solved and 
this one is no exception. Probably you 
and Tony are going to the football game 
with another couple who will be sitting 
in the back seat. In this case you will 
feel perfectly at ease if you sit with 
your back to the door, facing Tony. In 
this position, you can easily turn around 
and face Betty and Kent when you want 
to talk with them. This makes it easy 
for you to carry on a conversation with 
all three of your friends. 

If it isn’t a double date, you can still 
sit facing Tony. Or you might want to 
sit in the middle of the seat—several 
inches from the door and several inches 
from your date. 

It’s never wise to sit too close to 
Tony while he is driving because he 
won't have the room he needs to handle 
the car. Then, too, it may be too much 
of a temptation for him. He may not 
be able to resist putting his arm around 
you, and one-armed driving is never 
safe. 

So make it easy for yourself, Tony, 
and anyone else who happens to be in 
the car. Situate yourself comfortably on 
your side of the car in a position that 
will enable you to talk easily with 
everyone. You'll be glad you did when 
Tony calls to ask you to that next 
football game. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
dating, per lity, school, or family 
problems? If you have a question you’d 
like answered jin “Boy dates Girl,” send 
it to Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered in future columns. Sorry, no 
answers by letter. 




















The Engagement Ring with the PERFECT Diamond 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full brilliance protection against a loss of diamonds, plus trade-in 
and beauty ... the perfect symbol for the love you privilege toward a larger Keepsake. 
share. This is a rare gem of flawless clarity, fine gem Only an authorized Keepsake Jeweler (listed in the 
color and meticulous modern cut... found always in yellow pages) can offer you the guaranteed protection 
the center diamond of every Keepsake engagement ring. of Keepsake Diarnond Rings. Choose from many lovely 
The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your jeweler, styles by the world’s leading ring designers, each with 
gives written proof of perfect quality. It also gives the name “Keepsake” in the ring and on the tag. 











HOW TO PLAN YOUR ENGAGEMENT AND WEDDING 
Please send two new booklets "How to Plan Your 
Engagement and Wedding" and "Choosing Your 
Diamond Rings,’ both for only 10c. Also send 
special offer of beautiful 44 page Bride's Book. 
Name 


Address. 





Rings from left to right: ROLLINS Ring $675. Wedding Ring 150.— JENSEN Ring em » 
$500. Wedding Ring 125. — DUDLEY Ring $300. Also 450, 500, 675. Wedding Ring 125 City_—__ 
— WELLS Ring $150. Wedding Ring 75. All rings available in yellow or white gold Good Housekeeping 
Prices include Federal Tax. Rings enlarged to show details. @Trade-Mark registered 2 








os ical KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE.2, N. Y 
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KISS OF PERFECTION! MEDICATED, SOPHISTICATED... NEW VELVE TEEN MAKE-UP. 
Covers beautifully with a velvety finish that keeps imperfections a secret between 


you and vour mirror. And all the time vour skin benefits from a wonderful medica- 
tion. It’s fresh, fragrant...never looks. feels or smells medicated — 


Make-up Foundation $1.00 
i Powder Compact $1.25 


Start with Make-up Foundation. touch up with Pressed Powder, fal buttin s teshion shaces 
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School Bill Fails 


President Kennedy failed in his bid 
for a major school bill this year—a bill 
he called “the most important domestic 
legislation” in his program. 

First, the President’s $2,500,000,000 
program for public school construction 
was beaten in the House Rules Commit- 
tee by an 8-7 vote. The key vote was 
cast by Rep. James J. Delaney (D-N.Y.). 
Ordinarily an Administration supporter, 
Delaney contended that Federal aid to 
public schools only would constitute “dis- 
crimination” against parochial schools. 
This action came after the Senate had 
already passed the measure. 

Next, the Administration supported 
plans to put together a compromise 
measure, one which would incorporate 
the following: (1) Federal funds for 
public schools in “impacted” areas— 
those with heavy concentrations of Fed- 
eral workers or military personnel. 
(2) Grants for emergency public school 
construction for a one-year period. (3) 
Extension of the student loan provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
(4) A program of Federal scholarships. 
This compromise was beaten over- 
whelmingly in the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 242-169. 





helpig the bliend man 

log age ther livd a 
bliend man. hee livd wher 
trees and flouers grap; but 
the bliend man cad not see 
the trees or flouers. 


the pwr man had too feel 
the we to gce with his stick, 
tap-tap-tap went his stick on 
the reed. hec waukt sleely. 











Page from new English textbook, 
Jesus the Helper, printed in new 
Roman alphabet containing 43 letters. 


Finally, the President asked that any 
extension of the “impacted” areas bill 
and National Defense Education Act 
be limited to one year, so that the 
measures would come up again next 
year, and give major Federal aid an- 
other chance. The proposed limitation 
to one year was beaten in the Senate, 
45-40. 

Congressional observers immediately 
predictec. that Federal aid was a dead 
issue for 1962—a Congressional election 
year. 

Commented The New York Times 
editorially: “This session’s shameful 
disregard of the nation’s school needs 
and educational future will saddle Con- 
gress with a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility for years to come. . . . But the 
responsibility for this tragic failure 
must be shared by President Kennedy 
and his lieutenants in the House and 
especially in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The President’s 
last-minute appeal, intended as it was 
to do little more than salvage a tactical 
advantage in the next session, was piti- 
fully late and weak... .” 


43-Letter Alphabet 


This month, a thousand British school 
children began learning a new alphabet 
based on phonetics. (See sample at 
left.) The alphabet consists of 43 letters 
—24 of the present 26 (minus X and 
Q), and 19 new symbols. Idea behind 
the experimental program: to help chil- 
dren learning to read to understand the 
printed word before they tackle con- 
ventional spelling. (That comes later.) 

The three-year experiment is taking 
place in Staffordshire, Oldham, and 
Harrow, all in the London area. Spon- 
sors of the program say they have cut 
down the variety of letter sounds from 
about 2,000 to 88. 


49,300,000 Scholars 


This fall, some 49,300,000 persons 
enrolled in public and private schools 
in the United States. This was an in- 
crease of 1,400,000 over last year. Of 
this amount, 34,200,000 enrolled in ele- 
mentary school (kindergarten through 
eighth grade), 10,800,000 in high 
school, and 4,300,000 in college. 

At the below-college level, there were 


38,200,000 young people enrolled in 
full-time public school, 6,500,000 in 
non-public schools, and 300,000 in other 
schools (Federally operated schools, 
practice schools at universities, etc.). 

The soaring enrollments will require 
an additional 48,000 teachers (plus 
additional teachers to replace those who 
retire or leave for other jobs). Last 
year, 1,636,000 teachers were employed. 
This year, 1,684,000 will be needed. 

The U.S. Office of Education dis- 
closed that in the two years 1959-61, 
230,000 young men and women had 
received “substantial loans” to finance 
their college careers, under the U.S. 
Student Loan Program of the National 
Defense Education Act. 


Helen Waller Dies 


Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, 47, director 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum, died last month in France from 
injuries she received while mountain 
climbing in the French Alps late in 
July. 

Born in Pekin, Ill., Mrs. Waller was 
a graduate of the Univ. of Chicago. 
She covered the European Theatre of 
Operations during World War II for 

(Continued on page 4-T) 
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Lil 
Kesearcly 
Fresents 


A new good grooming movie 
for junior and senior high school boys and girls 














free for the asking send coupon below— 








KI Order Early —Get the best choice of show dates. 


Dial Good Looks Movie 
Association Films, Inc. 
LANOLATEO 


- 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
[dial] 


Please send me your new 17% minute, full color sound film on good grooming. 
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Date wanted ; 2nd Choice_____; 3rd Choice_____.. Also send me one 





free copy of Teacher's Guide and____ _.free copies of new student booklets 
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BESELER 


VU-GRAPH 


Operated from the front of a fully lighted 
room the Vu Graph is a teacher's “electric 
blackboard.” Facing the class at all times, 
the teacher projects what she writes, as 
she writes it. A new word appears on the 
screen the instant she says it . . . step by 
step a problem is solved before the eyes 
of the entire class as she explains it. 
Almost without effort the Vu Graph be- 
comes her “right hand of teaching.” 

To learn about the specific benefits of 
Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors for your 
school write for a 
free, “no obliga- 
tion” demonstra- 
tion... or “Vu 
Graph As An In- 
structional Aid,” 

a free, informative 
booklet written for 
teachers by 
teachers. 
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CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
208 So 18th St East Orange, New Jersey 
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the National Broadcasting Company, 
joining the Herald Tribune in 1945. 

In 1946, she began direction of the 
Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools, 
which has brought 444 students to the 
United States from 74 countries. 

Mrs. Waller leaves her husband, 
Theodore Waller, vice-president of 
Grolier, Inc., and president of Teaching 
Material Corp.; two sons, a daughter, 
her mother, and her sister. 

The Forum office has announced that 
the 1962 Forum program will go on 
as planned by Mrs. Waller. 


Integration Report 


New desegregation policies took effect 


| this fall in 29 districts in eight Southern 
| states, according to the Southern Edu- 


cation Reporting Service. Of the 29 


| districts, 21 are desegregating volun- 


tarily while eight are acting under court 
orders. 

This raises to 810 the number of 
districts desegregated in the South since 


| 1954, the year of the Supreme Court 
| decision. (There are about 2,800 South- 
ern districts with both white and Negro 
| pupils.) So far, 14 Southern states and 
| the District of Columbia have had some 


desegregation. Three states—Alabama, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina—con- 
tinue to have complete segregation at 
all levels of public education. 

As the school year began, interest 
was centered around Atlanta, Dallas, 
and New Orleans. In Atlanta, nine 
Negro children attended classes in four 
formerly all-white schools. There were 
no incidents. President Kennedy took 
occasion to praise Atlanta officials and 
citizens for “meeting their responsibili- 
ties.” In Dallas, 18 Negroes enrolled, 
without disturbance, in eight elementary 
schools. New Orleans began its second 
year of desegregation. Four more ele- 
mentary schools were desegregated, 
bringing New Orleans’ total to six. A 
boycott of the desegregated schools 
continued. 

In Northern cities, the issue of the 
“community school” was being raised 
by school officials who objected to allow- 
ing Negro students to register in schools 
outside their school districts. A com- 
munity school generally reflects the 
population characteristics of residents 
in the district. Thus a Negro community 
will tend to have a high percentage of 
Negroes in the local school district. But 
Negroes in some Northern cities have 
objected to being forced to enroll in 
“inferior” schools. The issue is being 
fought in the courts. 

Six colleges in the South will admit 
Negroes for the first time this fall: 
Georgia Tech, Duke University, Okla- 
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homa Christian College, Mars Hill Col- 
lege, Charlotte College, and Davidson 
College. 


‘Good’ Teachers 


Question: Who's a Good Teacher? 
This is the title of a new report just 
issued by the American Association of 
School Administrators, the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, and 
the National School Boards Association. 
But if anybody expects to find the 
answer in the 54-page document, he 
will be disappointed. 

The three organizations set up the 
study in the midst of all the furor over 
merit rating a year or so ago. Professor 
Nicholas A. Fattu of the Institute of 
Educational Research, Indiana Univer- 
sity, undertook to “review the research 
and analyze the data collected” on the 
qualities of a good teacher. 

The result is a kind of “What Re- 
search Says About .. .” report, with 
dozens of reports and studies analyzed 
by Fattu. (The NEA has had a whole 
series of research reports with this 
title.) Concludes Fattu: “What research 
says about teacher effectiveness is that 
it is not the clearly defined quality that 
many would have us believe. In fact, 

(Continued on page 7-T) 
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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 
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| MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE OCT-27-8-61 
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Changing Interpretations 


of American History 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


NE GOOD TURN deserves an- 

other, and the editors of the latest 
NCSS Yearbook* have parlayed this 
homily into a routine that could inspire 
a whirling dervish. Music for this rich 
book has been furnished by more than 
a score of contributors. They have ex- 
amined most of the major and not a 
few of the minor American historical 
themes and produced a work that will 
sound like a symphony to tired ears. In 
effect, we now have a road map which 
charts the twists and turns in historical 
interpretation since 1940. 

The Yearbook editors are not claim- 
ing a breakthrough in communication 
between historians on the firing line and 
classroom teachers entrenched behind 
a barricade of secondary school texts. 
Since 1957, for example, the Service 
Center for Teachers of History of the 
American Historical Association has 
been publishing pamphlets which sum- 
marize changing interpretations in areas 
of both World and American history. 
Some of these essays have, in fact, been 
taken over with due acknowledgment 
by the Yearbook editors. But the Year- 
book does offer under one cover the 
gatherings of American historians who 
have taken a critical look at the vine- 
yard in which they themselves have 
been working. 

A chronological approach is followed 
in the Yearbook. Three of the early 
chapters are given to the colonial period 
and the American Revolution. Titles 
cascade but do not hide from historians’ 
comparative neglect of the three quar- 
ters of a century that preceded the 
Revolution. Professor Edmund Morgan 
concludes that “We must continue to 
ask . . . what the Revolution was.” 

Early national and middle periods of 
American history are treated in two 
chapters: “Federalists and Republicans, 
1789-1825” and “Jacksonian Democracy, 
1825-1849.” 

In “The Background of the Civil 
War,” Professor David Potter introduces 
a remarkably comprehensive chapter 
by suggesting the singularity of treating 

* Interpreting and Teaching American 
History, edited by William H. Cartwright 
and Richard L. Watson, Jr., 3lst Yearbook, 
1961, 430 pp., National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Paperbound, $4; 
clothbound, $5. 
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UPI Photo 


“Some readers may be surprised by the outpouring of World 
War Il revisionists who hold, in general, that our entry into 
the war was unnecessary because the Axis powers did not con- 
stitute a threat to American security. . . .’’ Above, the U. S. S. 
Shaw biows up at Pearl Harbor. The date: December 7, 1941. 


the periods before 1861 and 1775 as 
preludes to war, while the years before 
World Wars I and II are seldom treated 
this way. Professor Otis Singletary 
brings us up to date on the “Civil War 
and Reconstruction.” He attributes the 
“flood of printed matter,” in part, to 
the consequences of the cataclysm from 
which have arisen “many of the prob- 
lems that continue to perplex us in mid- 
20th-century America.” 

The period which to a large extent 
provided foundations for modern Amer- 
ica is examined in the “Economic and 
Social Revolution, 1860-1900.” The 
“Robber Barons” have been given a 
new lease on decency by the strenuous 
researches of Allan Nevins and others; 
but protest against this “re-writing of 
history” has not been stilled. 

The 20th century is given seven of 
the 17 chapters which comprise the 
historical section of a large yearbock 
with 24 chapters. “The Progressive Era, 
1897-1917” is placed in brilliant per- 
spective by George E. Mowry. Big 
names of the period have been given 
renewed life in an outpouring of bi- 
ographies. Biography, we might add, 
is given full attention from exploration 
of the New World to outer space. 

Revisionists share space on generous 
terms with historians who have been 
less inclined to upset traditional views. 
Some readers may be surprised by the 
outpouring of World War II revisionists 
who hold, in general, that our entry 
into the war was unnecessary because 
the Axis powers did not constitute a 
threat to American security. Cutting a 
broad swath across 300 years of Ameri- 
can history are perceptive chapters on 
“Intellectual History to 1900” and 
“Ideas and Culture in the 20th Cen- 
tury,” by Arthur Bestor and Ralph 
Gabriel, respectively. 

About one fourth of the Yearbook is 
the province of appreciative educators 
who regard the historical sections as a 


windfall. W. Linwood Chase sees the 
Yearbook as a firm foundation for social 
studies instruction in the middle grades 
(4, 5, and 6). I. James Quillen is con- 
cerned with overlapping in the teach- 
ing of American history at the 8th- and 
lith-year levels. He sees the Yearbook 
as a resource for junior high and upper 
grade teachers who want to deepen 
their scholarship and thereby strengthen 
their teaching. John H. Haefner, in 
“American History in the Senior High 
Schools,” combs the contributions and 
comes up with some worthwhile sug- 
gestions for enriching history teaching. 
There are, in addition, useful chapters 
on geography teaching in American 
history, bibliographical guides, and the 
utilization of local resources for teach- 
ing American history. 

Although the editors disclaim any 
intention of presenting a narrative of 
American history based upon the most 
recent scholarship, coverage of tradi- 
tional units is so complete that some 
feeling of continuity can be gained. 
While many chapters are heavily in- 
terlarded with bibliographical refer- 
ences, these are usually placed in a 
context which gives them life. There 
will be the occasional surprise for those 
of us who missed monographs (who 
hasn't?) which place in a strange light 
long-held positions; for example, the 
majority of Southern congressmen did 
not vote for the line of 36° 30’, which 
compromises some teaching about the 
Missouri Compromise; the elector who 
did not make unanimous the re-election 
of James Monroe in 1820 had more on 
his mind than preserving that distinc- 
tion for George Washington; dating 
from 1817 the “unfortified frontier” 
between Canada and the United States 
is founded on legend. For the teacher 
who has had his fill of textbooks, this 
approach to new viewpoints is to be 
preferred to reading even the most 
recent college text. 
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research indicates that teacher perform- 
ance is one of the most complex human 
phenomenon that we are privileged to 
study.” Needed: more meaningful re- 
search by qualified persons. 

After paying $15,000 to finance and 
publish the study, and assigning staff 
members to devote their time to edit 
the final study, the three organizations 
back off from the report and say that 





ENGLISH TEACHERS > oo 3 sor sax sa creas os 


with these proven Perfection Tests and Keys. Used by more than 15,000 teachers last 
ar, these aids are like having an assistant in your classroom. Your order, on this 
orm, will be sent by return mail. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or your money will be 


cheerfully refunded. 


Objective Tests 


Lincoln Grows Julius Caesar 
and Kenilworth 


You Like It Kim 
Call of the Wild Lear 


Objective Tests 


Ne. of 


(1) LITERATURE TESTS (comprehensive, objective tests ideal for books studied by class os @ unit) 


Objective Tests 


of Red 
Letter, The 


on the Rock 
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of the Lake Silas Marner 
Last of the Mohicans Silas Marner 
Come Lorna Doone de 
Lost Endeavor The 
Macbeth 
Macbeth 
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s Dream 
Quixote Mill on the The 
Arden Dick alisman, The 
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, The empest, The 
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the “selection, interpretation, and con- Christmas Corel 
clusions are those of the author and do eaten 
not necessarily reflect the viewpoint of -_ 
the American Association of School Yonkee 
Administrators, the NEA Department oiieiiaens 
of Classroom Teachers, or the National The 
School Boards Association.” | : 

Single copies of the report are $2 | a 
from NEA, 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Religion in School 


The issue of religion and public edu- 
cation made news in three areas this 
month: 

PIn New Jersey, State Education 
Commissioner Frederick M. Raubinger 
upheld the practices of saying grace Thousand 
before meals, singing Christmas carols, Finn John of Wakefield 
and singing Hannukah songs in the Comedy and _ The 
Freehold public schools. The grace was of the King, The Red Badge of of Sir Launfal, The 
the first verse of Psalm 136 from the Return of the Native 
Old Testament: “O give thanks unto Eyre 
the Lord, for He is good; for His mercy Tremain 
endureth forever.” Said Raubinger: 
Both the grace and the songs were “part 
of our national culture and heritage.” 
Children who do not wish to say grace 
may remain silent while the rest of the 
class recites it. Commissioner Raubinger 
said that the Legislature, when _ it 
limited religious activities in public 
schools “had no intention of excluding 
every vestige of religious thought to the 
point where even the existence of a 
Supreme Being was to be unrecognized 
and unacknowledged, but acted rather 
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Complete Set of 90 Objective Tests with Keys @ $18.15 
(2) ANTHOLOGY TESTS — American and English 
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Copies AMERICAN Copies Copies 








ENGLISH 
20th Century Eng. Lit. 
Final Test of Series 
Complete Set, 8 Tests 
With Keys @ $2.15 


Keys} ENGLISH 





Beginning of Eng. Lit. 
Elizabethan Period 
Puritan Period 

18th Century Eng. Lit. 


Romantic Period 


Colonial Period 





Young Republic 
Civil War 

Reign of Realism 
20th Cent. Am. Lit. 
Final Test of Series 
Complete Set, $1.55 
(3) STUDY GUIDES (Scene by scene questions and answers). 

to set restraints and limits so as to bar Pome WLIUS CAESAR [] MACBETH [1 

any infiltration of sectarian practices Single Guide $ .60 10 or more of same guide $ .50 ea. 
leading to divisiveness and discords.” (4) COLORFUL MAPS (5) GRADE AVG., Test Scoring Aids 

Pin New York, the state's highest Maps, 35” x 45”, Eng. Lit. Grade Averaging Chart ~ ABC's $1.00 ea. 
court—the Court of Appeals—ruled that Maps, 35” x 45”, Am. Lit. Grade Averaging Chart — Per Cent $1.00 ea. 
it was legal for public schools to open Score Quick Grader $1.00 ea. 
each day with this non-sectarian prayer SINGLE COPY PRICE QUANTITY PRICE LIST 
recommended by the Board of Regents: Any single test with key 30¢ 5 or more copies of seme test ..... 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge ou Any siagle test we peep tay DSS age Rp een et 

: - Any single key . 15¢ 
dependence upon Thee and we beg 
Thy blessing upon us, our parents, our WHE PERFECTION FORM CO. 

} ppatets Box 157, Logan, lowa 

teachers, and our country.” The court nit: cantatas deadeal 
ruled that the prayer “is not ‘religious 
education’ nor is it the practice of or 
establishment of religion in any reason- 
able meaning of those phrases.” 

PIn Cincinnati, Archbishop Karl J. 
Alter told the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae that the removal 
of religion from public schools and 
colleges had made most American 

(Continued on page 12-T) 
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Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


>» World Affairs Feature: New Troubles 
for Democracy in Korea (p. 10) 

» History behind the Headlines: Land 
of the Morning (Not So) Calm (p. 12) 
» National Affairs Feature: Peace Corps 
—Ready, Set, Go! (p. 14) 

>» Forum Tepic of the Week: What 
We Learned in the U. S. (Foreign 
Teens) (p. 17) 

» American Image: Equal Justice Un- 
der Law (p. 25) 

>» March of Events: A Review of the 
Week's News (p. 19) 


South Korea (p 10) 
World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 

For 12 years after the republic of 
South Korea was founded in 1948, 
President Syngman Rhee ruled with an 
iron fist. His .party was defeated in 
elections supervised by U. N. teams in 
1960, and John Chang became premier. 
Chang promised to clean up the cor- 
ruption in Korean political life, but was 
unable to exercise strong leadership. 
Last May, his regime was overthrown 
by a military coup detat. 

U. S. forces in South Korea were 
surprised by the military take-over, but 
finally accepted it as the alternative 
to greater chaos. General Pak, army 
leader now in power, has promised 
elections after his reforms have been 
carried out. 

Some of the hard facts of Korean 
life today include overpopulation, un- 
employment, inflation, underdevelop- 
ment despite U. S. investments, and a 
heavy military budget to meet any pos- 
sible threat from Communist-controlled 
North Korea. 

A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the fac- 
tors which have contributed to unrest 
and military control of the South Ko- 
rean government; and to consider the 
implications for the United States. 


Assignment 


1. Indicate the role played by each 
of the following in recent Korean his- 
tory: (a) Syngman Rhee; (b) John 
Chang; (c) General Pak. 

2. List and discuss three major prob- 
lems which beset the government of 
South Korea. 

3. Korea is a partitioned nation. Ex- 
plain and indicate the effect of parti- 
tion on the country’s economy. 

4. The United States has a vital in- 
terest in the efforts of South Korea to 
meet its problems. Why? 


Motivation 

Parallels of latitude may be imag- 
inary lines drawn on a map, but the 
38th parallel has the terrible ring of 
reality not only to Koreans, but to mil- 
lions right here in our own country. 
Why? 
Pivotal Questions 

1. What connection, if any, do you 
see between the partitioning of Korea 
(use map) and the problems facing 
South Korea today? 

2. Should the U. S. Congress con- 
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tinue to vote military and economic aid 
for South Korea? Defend your recom- 
mendation. 


Summary 

The outcome of current affairs in 
Korea was of vital concern to millions 
of Americans in the years 1950-1953 
and should be of great concern to us 
today. Why? 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers” in the Sep- 
tember 20th issue, p. 6-T. 


Peace Corps (p. 14) 


American History, World History 
Digest of the Article 


Senior Scholastic’s Assistant Editor 
William Lineberry was one of the first 
U. S. reporters to be admitted to the 
new Peace Corps training camp in 
Puerto Rico. This is his on-the-spot re- 
port. 

Some 17,000 Americans, most of 
them between the ages of 20 and 30, 
are expected to join the Peace Corps 
eventually, They will be sent to under- 
developed countries in Asia, Africa, or 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 





Are you developing social studies skills in your pupils? One of the major 
objectives of social studies is the development of social studies skills essential 
to intelligent citizenship. These skills include interpretation of maps, charts, 
graphs, tables, propaganda analysis—and lap over into related areas when 
they are extended to include how to use a textbook, how to study, how to 
work on a committee, or how to use a library. 

Since the bane of social studies teachers often is the compulsion to 
“cover” our ever-expanding field, the development of social studies skills 
sometimes becomes peripheral. This is a mistake. 

Teachers who want to develop social studies skills in their pupils, but 
who have lacked a compact aid for developing such skills, now have it. You 
can obtain ScHoLastic MaGazinEs’ Social Studies Skills Workbook (Number 
2—for High Schools) at 10 cents a copy--the actual production cost—in 
quantities up to the number of semester subscriptions, or twice the number 
of full year subscriptions to a SCHOLASTIC magazine. 

Seeing will be believing. You will recognize this workbook at once as an 
easy-to-use and valuable aid to develop social studies skills in your pupils. 


—H.L.H. 
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Latin America to live at the level of the 
people they work with, applying their 
skills in such fields as health, education, 
technical assistance, or agricultural de- 
velopment. 

The Peace Corps was proposed by 
President Kennedy during his 1960 
campaign and was enacted by Con- 
gress in August 1961. The first volun- 
teers are already at their posts in 
Colombia. 

Aim 

To help students understand the or- 
ganization and purposes of the Peace 
Corps. 


Assignment 


1. Account for the enthusiasm which 
proposals for a Peace Corps aroused 
among young Americans. Why have 
some older citizens been skeptical? 

2. It is not likely that too many un- 
qualified young Americans will survive 
the Peace Corps training program. 
Why? 

Discussion Questions 

1. What factors would you take into 
consideration before volunteering for 
the Peace Corps? 

2. How can the Peace Corps be of 
greatest help to people in the “develop- 
ing” countries? 


Things to Do 


1. Outline the steps you would take 
to establish a program to combat illit- 
eracy in an underdeveloped community 
in Colombia. 

2. Students can play the roles of an 
interviewer and a candidate for the 
Peace Corps. The class can then evalu- 
ate the interview. 

3. A section of the classroom bul- 
letin board can be reserved for news of 
the Peace Corps. 


Equal Justice Under Law (p. 25) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


In The American Image, we review 
the position of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the current scene as it con- 
venes for its 172nd annual term. 

Aim 

To help students understand the role 
of the U. S. Supreme Court as a part- 
ner with Congress and the President 
in our federal government’s balance of 
powers. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Membership in the U. S. Su- 
preme Court is widely regarded as the 
highest governmental honor one can 
achieve in our nation, second only to 
the Presidency. Discuss. 

2. Although Supreme Court mem- 
bers are appointed and not elected, 
they have had enormous effect on laws 
passed by Congress and state legisla- 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


October 4, 1961 


> Special Issue: The 1961 edition of our in- 
formation-packed “U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual’’—including new map section in color 


October 11, 1961 
> World Affairs Feature: As Brazil Goes, 
So Goes Latin America 
> National Affairs Feature: Muddle Over 
Community Welfare Funds 
> Forum Topic of the Week: Should Berlin 
Be Made an International, Open City? 


October 18, 1961 
>» World Affairs Feature: New Light on the 
Middle East Oil Sheikdoms 
> National Affairs Feature: Trouble in Micro- 
nesia (the U. S. Trust Territory in the Pacific) 
> Forum Topic of the Week: Do We Need a 
Separate Public Service TV Network? 


October 25, 1961 
> World Affairs Feature: Spain—in or Out of 
NATO? 
> National Affairs Feature: 
1961’s Key to Civil Defense 
> Forum Topic of the Week: The 1961 Na- 
tional High School Debate Topic 


And Starting November 15 


> An important new series: What You Should 
Know About Communism—and Why 


Survivability— 


Topics subject to change in the light of 
late news developments 








tive bodies. To what extent is this an 
accurate statement? 


Foreign Teens (p. 17) 
American History, World History, Problems of 

Democracy 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, 
we present highlights of views expressed 
by foreign teen-age high school stu- 
dents who visited U. S. schools and 
lived in American homes for three 
months. Of special interest is the ex- 
tent to which their preconceptions of 
Americans and our values were modi- 
fied by experience. 
Aim 

To stimulate student awareness to 
views of American life and institutions 
as expressed by foreign teen-agers. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The student from Ethiopia spoke 
of the “free atmosphere” in the United 
States. What do you think he had in 
mind? Do you think his feeling was 
justified? Why? 

2. Which of the views of American 
life expressed by foreign teen-agers im- 
pressed you as showing the greatest in- 
sight? Why? 


Things to Do 


Organize a forum discussion in which 
four students exchange views on one 
or both of the following topics: “Does 
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our educational program make sufficient 
demand on the abilities of teen-agers?” 
“What can we do to give foreigners a 
more accurate picture of American life?” 

The class can ask questions or make 
comments after the panelists have had 
their say. One of the forum participants 
can act as moderator. 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


For Use with World Affairs Feature 
on Brazil in 
Senior Scholastic, October 11 issue 
PAMPHLETS: Economic Developments 
in Brazil in 1960 (Economic Reports, Part 
1, No. 61-40), 1961, 10¢, Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. New Trends 
in Latin America, by Tad Szulc (Headline 
Series, No. 140), 1960, 35¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. Brazil, 1959, free; 
Five Years of Government = 50 Years of 
Progress, 1959, free; Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


BOOKS: Neighbors to the South, by 
Delia Goetz, $3.50 (Harcourt, 1956). Bra- 
zil, by Leonard S. Kenworthy, $2.00 ( Holi- 
day, 1954). Land and People of Brazil, by 
Rose Brown, $2.95 (Lippincott, 1946). 


ARTICLES: “Giant Awakes: Brazil,” by 
T. L. Smith, Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, March, 
1961; “Down the Changing Amazon,” by 
Lilo Linke, Américas, February, 1961; 
“Brazil in Transition,” by Tad Szulc, For- 
eign Policy Bulletin, March 1, 1961. “Bra- 
zil: Troubled Giant of the Americas,” by 
D. B. Richardson, U.S. News, World Re- 
port, Feb. 29, 1960, 


FILMS: Coastal Brazil, 12 minutes, 
sound, black & white or color, sale, Park 
Films, 228 N. Almont Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Rubber industry, wax industry, Sao 
Paulo and Iguassu Falls. Brazil Today, 18 
minutes, sound, black & white, 10-year 
lease, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Division, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Cities, industries, mines and cof- 
fee industry; shows the enormous progress 
made in its transformation. 


FILMSTRIPS: Land and People of Bra- 
zil, 52 frames, color, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Life in the Amazon Val- 
ley, how coffee is grown, development of 
new industries, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
etc. Brazil, 78 frames, Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. 
Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, Calif. Ama- 
zon River, Rio de Janeiro, rubber, coffee 
industry. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 

I. Korea: A. a-2; b-4; c-1; d-3. B. a-3; 
b-2; c-3; d-3; e-4. 

II. Chart and Graph: a-T; b-NS; c- 
NS; d-T; e-F; f-F. 

III, Peace Corps: a-4; b-1; c-2; d-5. 

IV. U. S. Supreme Court: a-3; b-3; c-4; 
d-4; e-3. 








New Fall Titles 


for teen-agers, sub-teens, parents, 
teachers ... all can be found at your 
school Book Bazaar. This activity 
helps to raise funds for restocking 
your school library, and at the same 
time encourages the reading of good 
literature among students and their 
families. A pre-Christmas Book Ba- 
zaar is a very popular event in any 
community. 

ARE YOU PLANNING YOURS? 
SEND NOW FOR YOUR NEW DIS- 
PLAY MATERIALS. A complete kit 
of display materials is available 
through Scholastic Teacher’s Book 
Bazaar Dept. at $2.50. This includes 
all of the items listed in the coupon 


below except the Manual. This Man- 
ual is being offered individually only 
—at 50¢ each. If you need additional 
display materials, you can order as 
many of the individual items as you 
wish at the prices indicated in the 
coupon. 

A list of book suppliers and dealers 
is included in every kit so that you 
may purchase your books from a 
local or regional supplier. We do not 
furnish books for bazaars. 

Be sure to fill in your name and the 
address to which you want your ma- 
terials shipped. Enclose remittance 
or a school purchase order with in- 
structions on how we are to bill for 
materials ordered. Then mail your 
completed order to us for immediate 
servicing. Please print legibly. 








Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. 
| enclose $s. 


7 _. The new Fall 1961 Book Bazaar packet (which includes 4 scripts, 3 wall posters, 
streamer letters spelling Book Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book 
suppliers, and new book jackets) @ $2.50. 


._ The Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
book lists and list of book suppliers @ $1.00. 


Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar at School Book Bazaars,” based on Book 
Fair sponsors’ actual experiences @ 50¢. 


“Magic Carpet’ wall display poster (43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 

“Family Book Parade” wall display poster (43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 

“Put Reading Into Orbit” streamer poster (912” x 30”) @ 25¢. 

“Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4-8) @ 25¢. 

“Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 

“When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢. 

“Happy Among Books” script by Jean A. Eicks (Jr.-Sr. H.S.) @ 25¢. 
Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display @ 50¢. 


Signed 


Title 





School 








Address 





City 


State 





Please accompany orders with check or money order. 





Sept. 27, 1961 
Good for 3 months only 
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PRESIDENTIAL TRANSITIONS, 
by Laurin L. Henry. (The Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, 1960, 155 pp. 
$7.50.) 


The 10-week hiatus between the 
election and the inauguration of a new 
President is a time for national breath- 
holding. The old Administration is on 
its way out, and the duration of its 
policies in question. The new President 
has not yet taken office, and the nation 
uneasily awaits the changing of the 
guard. But problems rarely wait, and 
the transition period between Presi- 
dents is often a time of hesitancy and 
sometimes even of danger. Last year’s 
explosions in Laos and Cuba—occurring 
between the election and inauguration 
—demonstrated well enough that history 
doesn’t wait for the changing of Ameri- 
can Presidents. 

In this excellent and highly readable 
study, Laurin Henry looks at the dan- 
gerous 10-week period—a time when no 
one can speak or act decisively for the 
nation. In his long and informative sur- 
vey, he considers four transitions—Taft- 
Wilson, Wilson-Harding, Hoover-Roose- 
velt, and Truman-Eisenhower. 

From these four episodes he draws 
certain guidelines to lighten the in- 
evitable danger that arises in a transfer 
of leadership. One of the main points 
in Henry’s survey is that most transi- 
tions have been made with little thought 
to an orderly transfer of power. Wilson, 
Harding, and Roosevelt, for example, 
all failed to complete their Cabinet ap- 
pointments until a week before inaugu- 
ration. It was only with the Truman- 
Eisenhower transition of 1952-53 that a 
new pattern for the future was laid out. 
More than his predecessors, Harry 
Truman made a deliberate effort to in- 
form President-elect Eisenhower on 
vital policy matters and to make the 
approaching transfer an orderly one. 

The lesson to be drawn from Henry’s 
valuable study is that the nation can 
no longer afford a leisurely transition 
and its consequent suspension of re- 
sponsible decision-making. Among sug- 
gested reforms is a proposal to cut the 
gap between election and inauguration 
days. Relying on luck to guide us 
through the days of transitions is, as 
Henry points out, a luxury the United 
States cannot well continue. 

—RONALD STEEL 


POINTERS ON PRODUCING THE 
SCHOOL PLAY, by Helen Louise 
Miller. (Plays, Inc., Boston, 1960, 112 
pp., $2.95.) 


This small volume is intended as a 
“guidebook, rather than a_ technical 





handbook” for producing a school play. 
Perhaps this book’s strongest virtue is 
that it can serve as a springboard for 
getting the readers mind channeled 
into those areas of play production 
which may suddenly be forced upon an 
“elementary classroom teacher, class 
sponsor, club director, assembly chair- 
man, or program director” who pre- 
viously has never been associated in 
any way with drama activities or play 
production in general. It is a work that 
easily can be absorbed in one short 
sitting. 

The brief chapters include hints re- 
garding choice of plays, coaching tech- 
niques, casting, rehearsals, and even 
some pointers on the staging of a musi- 
cal production. Considering the audi- 
ence at which this book is aimed, there 
are obviously many helpful words of 
advice here. The author never forgets 
that working with children on any play 
production requires talent far beyond 
technical skills in theatre arts. 

The author makes reference to sev- 
eral of her own plays for children, and 
includes quotations from these plays as 
exanples of dialogue in reference to 
interpretation, characterization, and 
acting techniques in general. In addi- 
tion to these specific references, a help- 
ful device would have been a listing 
of several books to which the neophyte 


director-producer could turn for more 
complete information on_ technical 
matters, 
—Hersert B. KENNEpy, Jr. 
Speech and Drama Dept. 
Hunter College, N. Y. 


JANE ADDAMS: A Centennial Read- 
er, edited by Emily Cooper Johnson. 
(Macmillan, New York, 1960, 326 pp., 
$6.) 

It seems incredible that Jane Addams 
was born 100 years ago, still so great 
is her influence in all that pertains to 
civic and social advance. This “Cen- 
tennial Reader” is a collection of ex- 
tracts from the speeches and writings of 
the Nobel Peace Prize-winning founder 
of Hull House. The book is organized 
around the seven problems that were 
of most concern to Miss Addams’ su- 
perb intellect and magnanimous heart: 
social work, position of women, child 
welfare, the arts, trade unions and labor, 
civil liberties, and international peace. 
Each section has a foreword by some 
distinguished people who knew her, in- 
cluding William O. Douglas and John 
Haynes Holmes. The extracts are full 
and in adequate context, and begin 
with the founding of Hull House in 
1889 to provide a center for a higher 
civic and social life, to institute and 
maintain educational and philanthropic 
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enterprises, and to investigate and im- 
prove the conditions in the industrial 
districts of Chicago. 

In spite of the spinal defect that 
plagued her all of her 75 years, Jane 
Addams, with her staff, brought into 
being the settlement house that is the 
archetype for all such institutions. Per- 
haps the secret of her success was that 
she could work so capably in any 
capacity. In a successful effort to lower 
infant mortality among the poor, she 
served a term as garbage inspector, 
rising at six to follow the wagons and 
see that the men did a thorough job. 

For her pacifism during World War 
I, Jane Addams was persecuted by the 
ignorant and bigoted (also by some 
well-meaning patriots) as a traitor to 
her country. However, she worked tire- 
lessly to feed the hungry children of 
Europe, of the enemies as well as of the 
allies, and again was hounded by those 
who wished to feed only the children 
of our friends. Her description of the 
distinguishing characteristic of Hull 
House is equally applicable to herself: 
“its unshakable tolerance; the funda- 
mental respect its members have for 
one another’s firm beliefs.” 

The world will always have need of 
her kind. 

—Mrs. Evita P, MoHLe 
Houston, Tex. 





SOMETHING NEW IN FREE TEACHING AIDS 


You'll be delighted with the new B. F. Goodrich “Tommy” series of cartoon books 





and films. Tommy, likeable teen-ager, is a continuing character in this series. Your 
students follow him through subjects of fundamental interest in stories that catch 
the attention and stimulate the imagination of youngsters. 


“TOMMY” CARTOON BOOKS 
“TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING”: Equally interesting to city and farm youth. 


Portrays opportunities in agriculture, including specialized skills needed for scientific 


farming. 16 pages, four-color. 


“TOMMY GETS THE KEYS”: Shows how Tommy learns that sportsmanship, plus 


courtesy and skill are basic ingredients of good driving. 32 pages, four-color. 


“TOMMY” FILMS FOR CLASSROOM 


“Tommy Looks at Space’’—describes space suit development. 
“Tommy Gets the Keys’’—encourages good driving habits. 


Sterling Movies U.S.A., Inc. 


43 West 61st St., New York 23, New York 


(| TOMMY LOOKS AT SPACE (19 min., 16mm., B/W) 
[_] TOMMY GETS THE KEYS (13% min., 16mm., B/W) 


Preferred date 
NAME 


Alternate 


“TOMMY” BOOKS FOR CLASSROOM 


NAME 


ay 
| 


Public Relations Department 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


No. 
of copies 


(-) TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 7-T 


“religiously illiterate.” This resulted, he 
said, in “a slow but inevitable erosion 
of Christian principles and a concomi- 
tant deterioration of morals.” The arch- 
bishop thought that in the next .50 
years, the American people would give 
an increasing amount of thought to the 
question of religion in the public 





schools, and would “demand some new 
approach to the moral and spiritual 
training of their children.” 


AFT Hits Birchites 


Carl J. Megel, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
CIO), has denounced the John Birch 
Society as a threat to American liberties. 





PU 
MATERIALS 


1. AMERICAN MAP CO., p. 14-T 
Book bozaar brochure ST-9-61 


2. AUSTRALIAN NEWS 
Illustrated catalogue of Australian 
(See Sept. 20 Teacher, p. 2-T 


films 


.3. B.F. GOODRICH, p. 11-T 


Free teaching aids 


4. CHARLES BESELER, p. 4-T 
Demonstration of Vu Graph Overhead 
projector 
vu Graph as an 
booklet 


Instructional Aid’ 
5. BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT, p. 13-T 
Free classroom teaching aids 
Supplementary teaching program, ‘“‘Living 
with Light’ for grades 7, 8, 9; filmstrips, 
Teachers Guide and 40 student booklets 


Please Print 


Name___ 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——6. CORONET FILMS, p. 16-T 
Descriptive brochure 

——7. DIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, p. 3-T 
Please send free-loan Good Grooming film 

for our use on the following dates: Ist___ 
2 d___.._... Teachers guide 
GRE cent — copies of new student booklet 

-—8. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, p. 14-T 
Information about school program 

— 9. PERFECTION FORM CO. p. 7-T 
Complete catalogue of English aids 

——10. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 14-T 
Catalogue ST. (See also Sept. 20 Teacher, 
p. 7-T 

— 11. U.S. ARMY, p. 5-T 
Free information about Career Reports film 
series 


nd Cr 


_Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 





Address 





City 





This coupon valid for two months. 


SPECIAL RATES 


fo] am —teleler-hiela—) 


HOTE 


Wellington 


DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
Opposite STATE CAPITOL GAY) 
See your friendly travel agent. 
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FOI ISISI III IOI IIT AAT A 
THEY OUGHT 
TO BE HUNG! 


. tight in your classroom where no 
one can miss them. Matched color lithos 
of The Declaration of Independence and 
Bill of Rights. Readable, inspirational, 
decorative editions. In red, white and 
bive on parchment-like stock. Size 11” 
x 14”. Unmounted. $1 the pair. Send 
cash, check or money order to: 


DOCUMENTOR 


P. O. Box 143 Larchmont, N. Y. 
OOOO OOOO ooo ao IR 
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Busy Teachers 
Would you like to cut grade-averaging time 
in half? GLANCE-A-GRADE will do that 
for you. Can be used for 2 to 15 grades. 
Price $1.00 per copy. 
LEE GOOCH 
Box 202-8, Hernando, Mississippi 


Mississippi teachers add 3% sale tax 





Say You Saw it 
in Scholastic Teacher 
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organization’s 45th annual convention 
in Philadelphia, Megel charged that the 
Birch group was trying to “infiltrate 
Parent-Teacher Associations, which, 
they claim, are dominated by ‘liberals’ 
and must be exposed.” He said that the 
Birch Society was a symbol of “force and 
attempts to enslave the minds of men.” 

Megel told delegates that education 
is “the prime requisite for the establish- 
ment of a peaceful world,” and that in 
the future it would have to become “an 
instrument for articulating values to the 
people.” 

In a resolution, delegates called on 
the AFT to “encourage teachers to enter 
the Peace Corps for the purpose of 
making a contribution to world peace 
through the medium of ideas and the 
transmission of skills and knowledge.” 


U.S. Youth ‘Honest’ 


American kids appear to be more 
honest and frank than their counter- 
parts in other countries. So reported 
Drs. Harold H. Anderson and Gladys 
L. Anderson of Michigan State Univ., 
before the International Congress on 
Mental Health in Paris last month. 

The Andersons composed a number 
of short stories without endings, and 
youngsters from different national back- 
grounds were asked to finish the stories. 

In one story, two boys were playing 
with a football. One kicked it through 
somebody’s window. What happens 
next? 

In Knoxville, Tenn., 71.8 per cent of 
the children tested said the boys should 
communicate with the owner of the 
house and explain what happened. 
Other percentages choosing the “honest” 
thing to do: 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 65.3 per cent 

Benton Harbor, Mich.: 63.8 per cent 

Drammen, Norway: 60.1 per cent 

Helsinki, Finland: 55 per cent 

Stockholm, Sweden: 52.5 per cent 

Birmingham, England: 50.4 per cent 

Karlsruhe, Germany: 26.4 per cent 

Rural towns in Mexico: 8.1 per cent, 
7.4 per cent, and 7 per cent. 

Conclusions: Kids brought up in 
authoritarian and dominating cultures 
are different in their personal relations 
than kids in more democratic cultures. 
Those in authoritarian cultures show 
higher frequencies of expressing de- 
fense mechanisms, and show fewer 
responses of honesty, responsibility, 
fair play, cooperation, and harmonious 
behavior. 


Catholic Curtailment? 


The Roman Catholic Church should 
“withdraw quietly and gradually” from 
the elementary school level and con- 
centrate on high schools and colleges. 

So writes Msgr. George W. Casey in 
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his weekly column in The Pilot, official 
publication of the Boston Archdiocese. 
Msgr. Casey says that “It is quite clear 
by now that Catholic schools are not 
going to get any financial aid from the 
Federal Government.” 

He goes on: “Since we cannot staff 
or finance schools for Catholics from the 
cradle to the grave, we should invest 
our resources where they will yield the 
best return. 

“Let us have the priests and the sis- 
ters around in the grades where boy 
meets girl, and where they both meet 
the Reformation, the Inquisition, com- 
munism, Darwinism, Freudianism, and 
all the other religions and philosophies.” 


Don’t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


The High Cost of Conflict, a 40-page 
pamphlet rounding up the opinion of 
Southern businessmen on the effects of 
school closings and violence on the 
economic stability and growth of the 
South. Pamphlet shows why some 
Southern cities have a low credit rating 
for school bond issues, why Little Rock 
went from economic boom to bust prac- 
tically overnight, what happened to 
property values in school areas where 
violence occurred, why major manu- 
facturers face personnel problems when 
they contemplate moving to areas where 
public schools have been closed. Pam- 
phlet is 35 cents from Anti-Defamation 
League, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 

Last Letters from Stalingrad, in the 
literary quarterly, The Hudson Review 
(fall issue). These letters might well 
prove to be World War II's “All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” They constitute 
what are purported to be the last batch 
of letters—written by German soldiers— 


flown out of Stalingrad before the Ger- | 
man surrender. A dramatic change of | 


pace from the pageantry and dema- 


goguery of the Nazis, these letters show | 


the German soldier as an individual. 


One writes good-bye to his sweetheart. | 
Another asks bitterly why his father, a | 


general, can’t pull strings to get him out 
of the Stalingrad trap. A third tells his 
unfaithful wife that she may proceed 
with divorce plans. A fourth says he 


has lost his faith in God “because he | 


betrayed us.” Issue (which contains 
other articles as well) is $1.25 in single 
copies from The Hudson Review, 65 
East 55th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

Round the World Program Activities 
Kit, a free kit of materials available to 
teachers. Includes map, source list, sug- 
gestions for classroom activities, and 
description of program which mails 
foreign cultural items to students 
monthly. Write: Round the World by 
Mail, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


In Brief 


PDomestic science courses were the 
center of a verbal battle during the re- 
cent Senate debate on aid to education. 
Said Sen. Joseph S. Clark of Pennsy]- 
vania: “I think that a girl can learn to 
cook out of a cookbook or by going to 
the A & P.” Replied Sen. Karl Mundt 
of South Dakota: “Perhaps that is why 
so many people in Pennsylvania have 
ulcers.” 


Foreign correspondence schools can 





Film Strips Give a New 
Dimension 10 Science for 
- dunior High School Students 


hat better way to make the sub- 
ject of Light and Sight more 
meaningful, more stimulating to your 
students than through the use of 
visual aids! The supplementary teach- 
ing program, “Living With Light,” 
prepared by the Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau, includes a series of 3 
highly practical film strips designed 
to heighten student interest and 
lighten teaching work. You will find 
the Bureau’s aids thoroughly up-to- 
date, in contrast to standard text- 
books which are not normally able to 
keep abreast of rapid developments 
in this specialized field. 
NEW KITS FREE FOR THE ASKING You 
can obtain your own “Living With 
Light” classroom package without 








cost or obligation, simply by mailing 
the coupon below. Specifically formu- 
lated for junior high school General 
Science and Health Classes, the pro- 
gram is based on the National Educa- 
tion Association’s handbook, “Teach- 
ing About Light and Sight,” and is 
approved by NSTA evaluators. Mate- 
rials include the 3 film strips with 
accompanying scripts, an 8-page 
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no longer claim to be issuing college 
degrees or diplomas valid in this coun- 
try. The Federal Trade Commission 
cracked down this month on foreign 
“diploma mills” which sell degrees 
ranging from the bachelor’s to various 
professional or pseudo-professional ones. 


>The Ford Foundation granted $500,- 
000 for aid to African education. The 
money will be used to expand faculty 
exchanges between colleges in tropical 
Africa and six American universities. 


PA course in Asian history is being 


teacher’s guidebook, and a set of 6 
leaflets for each of 40 students. The 
complete kit is sent free to teachers 
in areas served by a Better Light Bet- 
ter Sight Bureau sponsor. Simply fill 
in and mail coupon now. (Sorry, not 
available to students nor to subscrib- 
ers outside U.S.A.) 

FREE GIFT of Lensclean Eyeglass 
Tissues is yours if you use the handy 
coupon below when requesting your 
kit. (To obtain gift, you must use this 
coupo.). Paste on postcard or enclose 
in envelope. ) 

BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT 
BUREAU, Dept. LWL-69, P.O. Box 
1647, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


= = MAL COUPON TODAY: = === == = 


I teach 





My Name (TYPE OR PRINT) 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU 
Dept. LWL-69, P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


Kindly send free teaching aids for classroom use in junior high school general sci- 
ence and health classes; and free gift of Eyeglass Tissues. 


(subject) in the 


grade or grades. 








School Name 





School Address 





City. 


County. State 
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Language Teachers Mh. offered for the first time this fall to 
ie RECO MEN D seniors in Darien (Conn.) High School 
Department Chairmen who have completed American history 
GUAPHONE with a B grade or better. Alexander G. 
Audio-Visual Directors 7], Gifford, chairman of the social studies 
curriculum committee, said events of 
School Administrators the last quarter-century indicate the 
to make language-teaching more effective, | need for Americans to be better in- 
language-learning more exciting. | formed on the background of Asian 

nations. 











A recent research study® reveals that 93% of those who reported using the 
THIS ROSTER OF Linguaphone School Language Program recommend it to their colleagues. 
FRENCH SPEAKERS, 


aS yng se Fully programmed yet uniquely flexible, Linguaphone’s School Program can | PSweden is working on a plan to intro- 
r , rie, P . * * 6 : 
a pty tie native Hesvlete be adapted to various curriculum requirements and teaching approaches. duce a compulsory nine-year compre- 
Unguapnane Srings te your ate. Based on tape and disc recordings utilizing multiple male and female native | hensive school throughout the country. 
JEAN TOSCANE voices, Linguaphone’s life-like conversational situations stimulate student . ~ * 
Offic : : — ; an would require 50,000 more 
RL 4 feats, interest, improve vocabulary, pronunciation, comprehension, and fluency The pl - mule quae 


diffusion-Télévision Francaise, : 
Chevalier de le Légion d’honneut to speed the learning process. 


Prof oo yi aiid tliat Only Linguaphone can be used as the basis of instruction, as a conversational 
tique et de | Ecole des Professrure supplement to other materials, or as supplemental audio-lingual and audio- 
oo coanees © Vane ee visual training in French, Western-Hemisphere Spanish, German, and | ®Secondary school students in Delhi, 


ee Ay yy Radio pee India, are receiving TV instruction in 


» py Francaise Only Linguaphone offers a complete language teaching program of correlated science and languages in addition to 
Q tapes, discs, student and teacher manuals, workbooks by Dr. Theodore . os ° 
Auteur et acteur ri , their classroom instruction. The pro- 
Mile MAYA NOEL I and Language Laboratory Structural Exercises by Paul M. Glaude 
Spcoherine Move Classe do te (Supervisor of Foreign Language Education, New York State Education | Qram Was begun last month by the 
Francaise Department). Delhi State Administration and the TV 


LOUIS PALLIER . , P ; . , es . 
Auteur et professeur de langues A demonstration, at your convenience, will show you why 93% of your col- unit of All-India Radio in collaboration 


“"spnkerng, Se, Radia at s+ ea eaamnatiancacramaan with the Ford Foundation. 
Télévision Francaise *copy available upon request 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTES, §$D-388-091 20 Recketetior Piaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


teachers and $470 million during the 
next nine years. 




















| Va - . Je 4 id ; ,, 
| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE,  $0-388-091 30 Rooketelior Plaza, N.V.20,6.v. || > '° achers College of Columbia Univ 
Yes, | would like has sent its own “Peace Corps” to East 


Comte en aeem is = nae Africa. More than 150 members of the 
Os classroom demonstration 90 1688 ss Nae Teachers for East Africa program left 
There is no charge and no obligation | this summer for teaching posts in Kenya, 
Check language(s) you teach SCHOOL ADDRESS Tanganyika, and Uganda. The college 
Ome Cle) Camm undertook the project at the request of 
4... A the International Cooperation Adminis- 


tration. 



































Free Filmstrips | . 
The Free Filmstrips you need to enrich | | Names in the News 
and vitalize textbook teaching are listed || Louis Untermeyer, well-known poet 
in the New, 1961 | and anthologist, has been appointed 


Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips consultant in English poetry to the 
Library of Congress. . . . Pulitzer-prize- 

— Authoritative — Comprehensive — winning author Robert Penn Warren 
oy has been named Professor of English 

Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval || at Yale Univ. Warren’s novels include 
All the King’s Men and The Cave... . 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE || Dr. Eldon L. Johnson has resigned as 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin president of the Univ. of New Hamp- 
FOR YOUR NEXT oe -- oe _ shire. He will be president of the newly 


SET OF ASSORTED COLORS formed Great Lakes College Assn., 
BOOK BAZAAR path Ne erpeats pny bd composed of 12 colleges in Indiana, 
FELT SEASY TO Use ‘ | Michigan, and Ohio. . . . Tim Coss, 
ALL-NEW, UP-TO-DATE COLORPRINT TM ? | formerly of Civic Education Service, is 
MAPS AND ATLASES MARKING PENS \ | the new editor and publisher of Campus 

for HOME-SCHOOL-OFFICE-GIFTS MARKS ON MOST ANY SURFACE __ ; 
ve _ GLASS * WOOD + PLASTIC*METAL-CLOTH | Illustrated, magazine for college stu- 
GIANT 50” x 38” MAPS YOU'LL FIND DAILY USE FOR THESE | dents. . . . Superintendent Ellis A. 


PENS IN YOUR CLASSROOM — SO HANDY . ° . 
IN FULL COLOR FOR ARTS & CRAFTS — SKETCHING — Jarvis has resigned as school chief of 











WORLD — U.S.A. — EUROPE — SOUTH AMERICA POSTERS. IDENTIFICATION. . 2¢ Sc : ive Ik 
~ PACIFIC — NORTH AMERICA — ASIA — ORDER YOUR ONE OR MORE sscvs won! the Los Angeles Schools effective Jan. 1. 
AFRICA — CANADA — NEAR EAST — SOLAR . Patrick D. Hazard, former Radio- 


a TR hem ny ow, 13 ser. REINICHES | TV editor of Scholastic Teacher and 

ALL GEST SELLERS AT 49¢ POSTPAID .0.80X 542 ¢GOSHEN, ina | Univ. of Penn. professor, is new director 

WORLD, VACATION & HIGHWAY ATLASES, of the East-West Center’s Institute of 

WALL MAPS OF THE WORLD . American Studies at the Univ. of 

from 29¢ to $5.95 BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH Hawaii, Honolulu. . . . Harold Keables, 

one oe Soe of tens ton LATIN, GREEK. SPANISH. GERMAN who has guided many students to 

for BOOK BAZAAR BROCHURE $T-9-6) {a .. dag Scholastic Writing Awards, was given 

BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT : being : the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 

ee veers a from Univ. of Denver. . . . Mel Elfin is 

ppp ese ipacwsgrnsn dh and. new education editor of Newsweek 
magazine. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


COMEDY 


Wed., Sept. 27, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
New Steve Allen Show: Steve stars in 
hour of comedy, music, and sketches. 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Top Cat: “Top Cat 
Falls In Love,” premiere episode of 
new animated cartoon series based on 
tall tales of Manhattan alley cats. 

Thurs., Sept. 28, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet: “The 
Dancing Lessons.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Real McCoys: 
“Back to West Virginny.” Grandpa 
Amos, Luke and Kate McCoy fly home 
to Smokey Corners, West Virginia, to 
help Great Grandma McCoy celebrate 
her 100th birthday. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) My Three Sons: 
Comedy series starring Fred MacMur- 
ray as a widower rearing trio of moth- 
erless boys. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hazel: Shirley 
Booth stars as Ted Key’s popular car- 
toon character in new series. 

Fri., Sept. 29, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Flintstones: “The Missing Bus.” Fred 
Flintstone finds himself the nerve-shat- 
tered driver of a school bus. 
9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father of the 
Bride: New series based on Edward 
Streeter novel. 

Sat., Sept. 30, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Magic 
Ranch: First TV show devoted entirely 
to hocus-pocus, sleight of hand, other 
magical diversions. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Beaver: 
“Wally Goes Steady.” Ward and June 
Cleaver fear son Wally may elope. 

Sun., Oct. 1, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mister 
Ed: Alan Young stars as Wilbur Post, 
owner of Mr. Ed, the talking horse. 

Tues., Oct. 3, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 

Dick Van Dyke Show: “The Sick Boy 
and the Sitter,” leads off new series. 
8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bachelor Father: 
John Forsythe finds it difficult to rear 
growing young girl. 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Calvin and the 
Colonel: Animated cartoon series about 
not-too-bright bear and a scheming fox 
in piney woods of Dixie. 

Wed., Oct. 4, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. 
G. Goes to College: Gertrude Berg, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Mary Wickes star in 
new comedy series. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Sept. 28, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. 
Kildare: Dramatic entertainment series 
starring Raymond Massey as Dr. Gil- 
lespie and Richard Chamberlain as Dr. 


Kildare. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Silents Please: 
“Dracula,” starring Max Schreck. 
Fri., Sept. 29, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tar- 
get: The Corruptors: Stephen McNally 
stars as corruption-hunting columnist. 
10:00 p.m. (CES-TV) The Twilight 

ie: “The Shelter.” Neighbors turn 
against neighbors during air raid alert 
when lone bomb shelter on block turns 
out to be large enough only for family 
who built it. 
Sat., Sept. 30, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Assassination Plot at Teheran: Second 
of two-part drama special. Fiction- 


alized story based on rumored Nazi 
bomb plot to assassinate Big Three at 
1943 Teheran Conference. 

Sun., Oct. 1, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) General 
Electric Theater: “Cat In the Cradle,” 
starring Lola Albright, John Saxon, 
Elsa Lanchester. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bus Stop: New 
series of hour-long dramas. 

19:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Du Pont Show 
of the Week: “Hemingway.” Hour-long 
chronicle of life and impact of author 
who died last July. 

Mon., Oct. 2, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Window 
on Main Street: Robert Young stars 


Professor Peter Odegard is featured on 
Continental Classroom’s new series on 
United States Government over NBC-TV. 


as moderately successful author who 
returns to his hometown. 
10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ben Casey: New 
series about young doctors, behind-the- 
scenes at urban hospital. 

Tues., Oct. 3, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Alcoa 
Presents: “The Tiger.” A toy tiger 
shows signs of coming to life. 

Wed., Oct. 4, 16:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Selz- 
nick Classics: “The Spiral Staircase,” 
starring Gig Young, Lillian Gish, Eddie 
Albert. Live, in color. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United States 
Steel Hour: “Brandenburg Gate,” with 
Richard Kiley and Dina Merrill. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Sept. 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Vic- 
tor Borge’s 20th Anniversary Show: 
Salute to 20th anniversary of Borge’s 
arrival in this country from Denmark 
with Borge and guest stars. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Carnegie Hall 
Salutes Jack Benny: Musical tribute 
to Jack Benny. 

Thurs., Sept. 28, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Sing Along With Mitch: Color musical 


15-T 


series featuring bearded Mitch Miller 
and his Sing Along Gang. 

Fri., Sept. 29, 9:30 =. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: Harry Belafonte and 
Rosemary Clooney star. 

Sat., Sept. 30, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Mevies: “The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro,” ae ae Peck, 
Ava Gardner, Susan Hayward. 

Wed., Oct. 4, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: Color series 
blending Como with roster of guest 
stars. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Sept. 27, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Course in “Ameri- 
can Government” taught by Dr. Peter 
Odegard of Univ. of California at 
Berkeley. Today’s lesson: The Ethical 
Basis of Political Power. Sept. 28: Guest, 
sociologist Dr. Robert M. Maclver. 
Sept. 29: Power Structure and the 
Scope and Purpose of Power. Oct. 2: 
Guest, William F. White, journalist and 
author of Pulitzer prize winning bi- 
ography, “The Taft Story.” Oct. 3: 
Geography and Politics and The Ameri- 
can Geo-Political Paradox. Oct. 4: The 
Frontier In a Space Culture. 

Thurs., Sept. 28, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Carl Sandburg at Gettysburg” 
(Repeat). Pulitzer prize winning poet 
and historian discuss significance of 
Gettysburg. 

Fri, Sept. 29, 10:30 pm. (NBC-TV) 
Frank McGee’s Here and Now: Weekly 
series of news coverage emphasizing 
the effect of news on people living 
through the events. 

Sat., Sept. 30, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Weekly news program designed 
especially for high school and junior 
high school students. 

Sun., Oct. 1, 12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Wash- 
ington Conversation: News documen- 
tary. 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adlai Steven- 
son Reports: Bi-weekly program with 
U.S. Ambassador to United Nations ex- 
plaining function and workings of the 
world organization and conversing with 
world figures. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Mysterious Deep” (Re- 
peat). Part I of “The Power of the Sea.” 

Mon., Oct. 2, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Calen- 
dar: New half-hour weekday series of 
news and features. Harry Reasoner 
serves as host and newsman. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) American News- 
stand: Daily news program with em- 
phasis on young-interest subjects. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Sept. 27, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Contemporary 
Mathematics.” (Repeat from last sea- 
son.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of the 
Air: “The New Biology,” taught by 
Dr. Ray Koppelman, Univ. of Chicago. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Sept. 30, 9:30 am. (NBC-TV) Pip 
the Piper: Pip, Miss Merrynote, Mr. 
Leader devise rainy-day games. 
10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Video Village, 
Jr. Edition: New game program. 
11:00 a.m. (ABC-TV) On Your Mark: 
Young contestants vie for prizes. 
12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: Science experiments. 

Sun., Oct. 1, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
“Only a Dog.” Timmy tries to capture 
a badger to enter in County Fair pet 
contest. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dennis the Menace: 
“Trouble from Mars.” Dennis arranges 
a well-meaning rescue for Mr. Wilson. 

Mon., Oct. 2, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) National 
Velvet: “The Lake.” Velvet discovers 
town water supply in danger. 

Wed., Oct. 4, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Alvin Show: New animated cartoon 
series starring Alvin, the singing chip- 
munk, and his brothers, Simon and 
Theodore. 


o National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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“MARK TWAIN GIVES AN INTERVIEW” 


Mark Twain—with all his mannerisms, wit, and humor—has been 
brought to life with startling reality in a new Coronet film featuring 
the master of Mark Twain characterization, Hal Holbrook. 

Long before Mr. Holbrook’s performance took the New York 
Stage by storm, Coronet Films was concluding arrangements with 
him for an educational motion picture based on Twain's books and 
public utterances. For fullest authenticity, Mark Twain’s words are 
from his writings, and Coronet arranged to photograph the 
Mark Twain's historic home—now a museum—in Hartford, 
ticut. Now available as Mark Twain Gives an Interview, it 


lak ) 


form of replies to a series of questions asked by a narrator 

ng Twain’s views on his own life and writings and on such 

illy interesting topics as travel abroad, bad habits, honesty, 

terature 

answers are characteristically direct, pungent and witty, re- 

vealing his love for his life as a river pilot and how he became a silver 

miner, a gold miner, a newspaper reporter, a special correspondent 

abroad, and finally, “‘a scribbler of books and an immovable fixture 
among the other rocks of New England.” 

The performance re-creates Twain as he really was—warm, human, 
witty . capable of deep insight into the weaknesses and follies of 
people, but nonetheless understanding arid sympathetic. 

Every school—and especially teachers of American Literature— 
will prize this film for the insights it offers into the character of Mark 
Twain and for the authentic comments upon his own life and works. 
Students will consider it a rare privilege to see a favorite author 


mysteriously “‘come alive” through Holbrook’s masterful character- 
ization 

The film is available in a choice of either full color or black-and- 
white. 
HOW TO OBTAIN “MARK' TWAIN GIVES AN INTERVIEW” 
This 1\%4 reel, 16mm sound motion picture has a running time of 13\A 
minutes. It is available in full, natural color for $137.50 or in black-and- 
white for $75. It may be ordered on-approval for thirty-day considera- 
tion. If, within this period, you are not entirely satisfied with the con- 
tribution this outstanding film can make to your teaching program, you 
may return it for full credit—and all charges will be cancelled. Simply 
use the coupon. 


CORONET FILMS ~~ 


CORONET FILMS 
Coronet Building - Chicago 1, Illinois 


Department ST-961 


Please send me a print of Mark Twain Gives an Interview. 1 understand | 

it may be returned for full credit within thirty days if not entirely satis- | 
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